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Free film strip and lesson plan 
give students latest data on 


Te 


New management ideas such as New feeding practices such as use New ways to contro! disease help 
the use of farrowing crates to of prestarter get pigs on dry set a new high in livability — 


save more little pigs. feed sooner —save more mean fewer setbacks. 
of the runts. x 
mportant new developments in swine PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF \ 
production have been coming along so ee 


rapidly that even the most modern text- Ti — 

books are soon incomplete. serramycin 
But, these days profit on pork operations 

depends on taking full advantage of the 


latest scientific developments. Chas. Pf 

To help you keep your students abreast 
of the trends, Pfizer has combined all the oe 
best and the latest information on this sub- 
ject in a new slide film, “How to Wean 
More Pigs.” New management practices Agricultural Film Service, Dept. B 356 f 
prestarters, antibiotics at high levels, extra 630 Flushing Avenue Aula? Ce 


Brooklyn 6, New York 


Please send me without charge, your new sound slide film kit, 
“How to Wean More Pigs.” 


growth factors, are all demonstrated and 
explained in this film. 

Slide film in full color comes complete 
with commentary on record, materials for 
background and classroom discussion and 
quiz sheets for students. 
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Be Sure You Have the New 


Money-Saving Books from Springer Pub. Co. 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA by Ru 
dolph Seiden, an expert in the field. How to recog- 
nize, prevent, and control diseases and parasites 
3700 entries give quick information. 614 pp.....§7.50 


LAW & THE FARMER by J. H. Beuscher, Prof. 

of Farm Law, U. of Wis. Case History approach. and the 
Helps prevent legal troubles and costs in all situa- 
tions of farming buying, selling, leasing farms; 


Saves You 
Hours and 
Dollars 


44? 


Helps You 


inheritance borrowing, notes, ete. New 2nd ed farmer D 

details recent changes in federal income tax and a oan 
social security law. 400 pp, illustrations, tables, le- 

Ever-Better 


Order R808—LAW & THE FARMER $4.95 . Job! 


j VEGETABLE PRODUCTION & MARKETING, Work & 


aget > ~~ Carew. Top profits from vegetables, commercial and roadside. Here's practically everything you need In your 
John gel a Ril2, $4.72 teaching and demonstration wort No need to 
WILEY sai? GRASSLAND FARMING. Serviss & Ablgren. Up-to-date view scurry all over, searching, Just look to your 
& Sons - of all aspects of grassland farming 869, $2.96 one complete supply source first-—-your new 
Book = PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE, Shoemaker. Presents horticul NASCO Catalog #36. If, for any reason, you 
is On - ture as an Art, Science, and Business. R907-X217, $4.20 don't have a copy, write for #96 today 

AGRICULTURE a FARM SOLLS, Worthen. New 5th ed. R234, $4.96 It’s NASCO for books—at significant savings! 
MANAGING THE FARM BUSINESS, Bencke. R868, $3.96 Teachers get a 12% discount and free deak copy 
with same-title orders of # or more on all 
NASCO books. NASCO offers the most m t 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 2S 
MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK, by ISC staff. 3rd ed., 381 pp., 200 
illus., $3.00 Hy FREE Brilliant New 


Answers hundreds of questions for farmer, student, agricultural : Christmas Gift Catalog 
specialist. Specific, practical tips on building, painting, fencing, ter 3 Give that shew your pride in 
racing, spraying, planting, freezing new varieties of fruits and vege- of cram 
tables, increasing livestock and crop production. Special section of Che youngners 
full-color illustrations of pests, with control methods. “A veritable watches; jewelry; cameras, Just w BFM 101" wit 
3300 | Famous McGraw-Hill Books 


| HOW TO WRITE COLUMNS, Hinkle $5.00 | Agricultural Science Series 
Foracts | ANATOMY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, Foust $3.95 ANIMAL NUTRITION by Lenard A, Maynard 
FORAGES—tThe Science of Grassland Agriculture, by Hughes, Heath, & and John K. Loosli, Cornell | Now your etu 
Metcalfe, 724 illus., 3rd printing, $5.95. dents can apply the latest findings of nutritional 
research in the barn and feedlot for faster 
/ Sixty chapters give complete and authoritative information on every cheaper livestock gains and production. Gives 
y important forage crop ia US. Each phase of forage and pasture produc- thorough understanding of each nutrient and 
\ tion detailed: inoculation, fertilizers, weed control, haymaking, dehy- ite function, and establishes the values of each 
_—  dration, silage, pasture, utilization. A treasure of how-to-do-it informa feedstuff, Reviews the physiological processes, 
iil then devotes a chapter to each of the major feed 
— tion backed by field-tested experience constituents and ite metabo 484 pp, 49 illus 
Order R900.-ANIMAL NI RITION $7.50 


SOLVED: Your Filmstrip and 
Slide Filing Problems 


When you have only one or two filmstrips or 


Sensational DISEASES OF FRUIT CROPS by Harry W 
Anderson, U. Ill Detaila diseases of cultivated 

4 4 fruit crops in the temperate cone, world-wide 
Visual Aid except citrus and sub-tropicalse For each dis 


enke ta story eograph iptoms, org 
With the Standard Film 74 siven, followed by a list of references. Contains 
strip Library Plan you can 4 chapters on disease of pome fruits, 2 on 
just as easily keep hun drupe or stone fruits, | each on brambles, grapes 
ds or = strawberries, gooseberry and irrant, eranberry 
ilmstrips and slides 


blueberry. 601 pp, 04 illus 
Order R901-—DISEASES OF FRUIT CROPS 88.50 


organized by title 


ect matter and grad: 


eMicientiy tored FARM ELECTRIFICATION by Robert H 

& convenient, fool Brown, U. Ga. Shows how to improve farm 

operations and increase profits with electricity 

r and b whoe Kesides applications, gives theor for handling 

Standard Filmetrip Ls each specific farm electrical pr m How to 
brary Plans can easily bx select electric motors for « i how to |i 

rted for 2 « 2 and stall them. Covers electrical-load-design values 

tefeo & ide filing. Your computations Covers iltraviolet and infrared 

lamps, elevators and feeder crop condit ne 

9 80 and 276 and storage, fencing, refrigeration imping 

filmstrips. Cabinets thermostats, automat starters, brooders Ref 


made of heary 
gauge steel with 
handeome aray 
hammeroid finish 
ts lock-stack as you 


erence tables; 


Order R902—FARM ELECTRIFICATION $7.00 


NASCO-Hanson Dairy Scales 


No. N196-90C (9 aimstrips) $17.70 Your whole class can see greatly magni- Nasco setis thousands of these 
No. Ni95-180C (180 filmstrips) 26.80} fied image projected on screen or table apg 
No. N52-270C (270 filmstrips) 46.50) top. Unique optical system assures you of “Becond revolution indteates 
greater light, sharper definition, and ac on Graw bar, doubles the cape 
b is ideal for group and classroom work on throughe equipped with 
soil analysis, plant and livestock diseases, 
any other microscopic work. ( ompact, fined ed 
lightweight, low cost Made by Victor, a set w and the loos tater 
ince 1910 manufacturers of precision pro att 
; jection equipment. Has 200 watt lamp for tive and durable enamel and 
100-125 v, 50-60 cycle. Complete with car- win 6 Vor ine 
“4 beset buy. buy your seales 
rying case. Write for additional informa from Wasco, Regular Price 


tion. Order Z691 Victor Magnascope V200 $4.50 each, Shipping wt. 4 the 


with 10X and 16X objectives $197.50 Order 83-60 
Order Z691A same as above, except with 

. ae three turret and 10X, 16X and 438X ob Special Each $5.95 
jectives $287.50 12 or more @ $5.39 


Standard Filmstrip Wall File 
National Agricultural Suppl 


Order 200-90 ea. $14.80 FORT ATKINSON, WESCONS! 
4 or more @ $12.75 
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September 29-October 6—44th Na- 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
la, 

October 1-2—National FFA Dairy 
Cattle and Dairy Products Contest, Wa- 
terloo, Ia. 

October 2—National Tamworth 
Adult and Junior Judging Contest, 
State Fairgrounds, Springfield, Il. 

October 6-13 — International Dairy 
Show, Chicago. 

October 7-13—National Fire Preven- 
tion Week. 

October 15-17—Soil Conservation So- 
ciety Convention, Tulsa, Okla. 

October 15-18—National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 17-18—National FFA Live- 
stock, Meats, and Poultry Judging Con- 
test, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 20-28—American Royal Live- 
stock Exposition, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 21-25—-National Association 
County Agricultural Agents Conven- 
tion, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

October 25-26——M, V. A. Convention, 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

November 10—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day. 

November 13-15—Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Washington, 
C, 

November 14-21—90th Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Grange, Powers Ho- 
tel, Rochester, N. Y. 

November 24-December 1—Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

November 25-29-——National 4-H Club 
Congress, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

November 26-27—Pacific Northwest 
Section, American Society of Range 
Management Annual Meeting, Pentic- 
ton, B. C, 

November 26-28—Annual Meeting, 
National Association of County Club 
Agents, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

December 3-7—-AVA Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

December 9-12—Winter Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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ON THE COVER 

Featured is James Hamilton, vo-ag teacher, Audubon, la. who is shown 
examining clover seed with a local farmer, George Heuss. Read Jim’s story 
on page 16, 
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Lineman Darrel! Perry signals his partner as they string part of the 52 miles of line into Powder River 
Valley. The $50,000 project has brought new telephone service to 56 ranchers in the Keating Area 


Telephone service comes to Powder River Valley 


The new rural telephone line is in and 56 ranch 
families in the lower Powder River Valley, Oregon, are 
connected with the world. 


“Tt makes it so much easier for all of us to work out 
fire protection and grazing and water problems here,” 
says Cattleman Bob Steward, who raises Herefords in 
the valley. ““The new telephone service is saving all of 
us time, effort and money.” 


For Mrs. Duane Hutton, wife of a rancher, the new 
line means protection. ““With small children,” she explains, 
“there’s always the possibility of unexpected illness.” 


And Mike McGuire, the telephone manager who helped 
plan the line, reports: ‘““These new telephones sure have 
been handling calls. The ranchers and their families are 
really happy about it—and so are we.’ Mike expresses 
the personal satisfaction that thousands of Bell System 
men and women feel when they help extend and improve 
rural telephone service in their home communities. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BAB 


Telephone Manager McGuire, left, explains the opera 
tion of the new line to Rancher Bob Steward, who now 
is in easy talking distance of his distant neighbors 
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Outlines Farm Policy . . . 
Dear Mr. Schaller 


The issues of our national farm policy 
are all too frequently lost in the emo- 
tional appeals and noise of political ora- 
tory. This seems particularly true today 
with the confusion that surrounded the 
recently passed farm bill. Before we dis- 
miss this as an example of election-year 
politicing, it would be well for us in 
agriculture to consider why the confu- 
sion has developed. 

Although many shun the use of the 
word “dynamic” when speaking about 
agriculture this seems the only adequate 
description for the agriculture as we 
know it and have known it for the past 
20 years. Nearly any one segment of our 
industry can be singled out to provide an 
example of this, an industry characterized 
by rapid growth and change. The classic 
example, however, is our own poultry 
industry. 

Broiler production has increased from 
about 142,700,000 birds in 1940 to well 
over 616,000,000 in 1950 and an all-time 
high of more than 1,059,000,000 birds in 
1954. For the agricultural industry as a 
whole this can be seen in the fact that we 
had in excess of 30 million farm dwellers 
feeding a population of about 132 million 
in 1940. Today, some 16 years later, 
there are more than 8 million fewer farrhn 
dwellers yet this smaller group is feeding 
a population of 165 million, an increase 
of 33 million people and at the same time 
producing a tremendous food surplus. 

We in agriculture are familiar with 
the several reasons for increased produc- 
tion with a smaller labor force. The 
combination of mechanization, effec- 
tive chemical control of insects and weeds, 
development of commercial fertilizers, 
ete. have put the American farm pro- 
ductivity at undreamed of levels. Thus 
the overall results are greater quantities 
of better agricultural goods, produced 
with fewer and fewer man-hours, on 
smaller and smaller land areas. 

It seems to me that the political battle 
which has been going on and which will 
continue to do so centers around the 
question of just how dynamic an industry 
we can afford as a nation. That is, just 
how fast we can permit agriculture to 
change and expand. Thus the very 
characteristics which have made our 
agriculture great are bringing concern. 
The questions for which answers are 
sought are basic, concerned with the 
economics behind the way business is to 
be conducted. Here the question needing 
attention is freedom itself. Shall we 
move in the direction of pure competition 
(diminishing governmental control) or 
toward greater control where all phases 
of agricultural production and marketing 
will be regulated by government? 

Recognizing fully the evils of over- 
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simplification, I would carry simplifica- 
tion to the very brink. Nearly everyone 
will agree that adjustments are sorely 
needed in the present agricultural situa- 
tion, however few see eye to eye on the 
method of accomplishing this change. 

It is charged that Ezra Benson's farm 
policy is too drastic as an interim 
measure forcing adjustments which are 
inevitable even under 100 percent rigid 
price supports, with little or no concern 
for the farmer operating a family farm. 
Political opposition to the Secretary's 
farm bill calls for less drastic measures 
during the adjustment period aimed at 
permitting gradual adjustment. 

Thus, the real debate is more over de- 
gree, the rate at which the adjustment 
should be helped or forced along. Prob- 
lems associated with the long run are 
probably more confusing with extremists 
calling for a return to pure competition 
on the one hand and complete govern- 
mental control on the other. 

To build meaning and purpose into a 
national farm bill we must have an 
agreed policy defining the form of our 
agricultural industry of the future. This 
policy must of necessity be concerned 
with the family sized farm including full 
agreement on the desirability of concen- 
trating our agricultural lands into the 
huge corporate sized farm.—Richard W. 
Parsons, Purdue University 


Film Directory Helpful... 


Dear Sirs: 

Your Film Directory (July, 1956) is a 
great help. Keep it up.—Harold D. King, 
vo-ag instructor, Milledgeville, Ill 


Compliments From Texas. . . 
Dear Mr, Schaller: 


Just a word to let you know how much 
I enjoyed your address at the Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers’ Conference in San 
Antonio this week. 

I got out some of the past issues of 
the magazine this morning and reread 
some of your editorials. I especially 
enjoyed the June ‘56 editorial. It is a 
fine magazine and I really appreciate 
getting it. 

Thanks for your inspiring talk and 
come back to Texas soon.—Jim Tom 
House, FFA advisor, College Station, 
Tex. 


Dear Mr. Schaller: , 


It was certainly a pleasure to see you 
and talk with you at the Texas Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers’ Association 
Conference. I enjoyed your address 
Wednesday morning very much, and I 
hope you can come be with us more in 
the future. 

I enjoy reading your magazine, espe- 
cially your editorials. You are doing a 
great service to vo-ag, FFA, and agri- 
culture in general.—Tom Seely, vo-ag 
teacher, Breckenridge, Tex 


Dear Herb: 

On behalf of the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers of Texas I want to take 
this opportunity to thank you for the 
fine speech you delivered to our group 


on Wednesday, August 15, while we were 
holding our conference in San Antonio. 
It was sincerely appreciated by every- 
one who heard you. 

We sincerely appreciat 
your time away from your work to talk 
to us and if there is ever any way we 
can serve you, don’t hesitate to call on 
us.—Lewis B. Taylor, Executive Secre- 
tary, Vocational Agriculture Teachers’ 
Association, Austin, Tex 


you taking 


Editor's Note: Needless to say, I, too, 
enjoyed immensely my visit to Texas 
Your Association treated me like a king 
Elsewhere in this issue you will find a 
picture of the gift Association 
presented me, and the plaque that made 
me an “Honorary Texan.” 


your 


Dear Herb: 

Was certainly glad to meet you in San 
Antonio and enjoyed your talk. Also, I 
was pleasantly surprised at your memory 
of my initials. I certainly enjoy reading 
your excellent magazine.-—F. B. Curry 
vo-ag teacher, Burton, Tex 


* 


The Champ: Purina’s Replica 
of a Champion Steer 


This is “The Champ,” 25-times the 
size of living cattle, measuring nine 
feet, three inches tall, eighteen feet 
long, and eight feet wide. It weighs 
4,000 pounds. 

It is designed as an educational dis- 
play for the public. Spectators are 
able to enter “The Champ” and view 
the ribs, viscera, beating heart, 
breathing lungs, active rumen and 
stomachs on one side. The opposite 
side contains female organs with 
graphic illustrations of the workings 
of the udder and the development of 
an unborn calf from a 30-day to a 
9-month embryo. 

A 43-foot truck-trailer and tractor 
will transport “The Champ” and take 
it on an educational tour of the 
United States. 


* 


You will want to attend the coming 


County Agent Convention, Houston, Tex. 


October 21-25 
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who eats first at the phosphorus | table? 


often today, farm animals find 
themselves chained to a chair at 
the phosphorus table don't get 
their fair share of phosphorus 
Sometimes it’s because part of the 
phosphorus ration is biologically out 
of reach 

Result: mild to severe phosphorus 
deficiencies, now reported in more 
than 20 states. 

With severe cases, it's compara 
tively easy to make a diagnosis. But 
mild cases result in hidden losses 
that take a sizable cut out of the 
farmer's pocketbook. For instance, 
without involved tests, how do you 
diagnose 


A slight dip in broiler gains — is it 
a mild case of pullorum or poor 
phosphorus availability? 


Symptoms of Vitamin D deficiency — 


a true shortage, or insufficient avail- 
able phosphorus? 


Trouble settling a cow — infectious 
disease, a shortage of vitamin E or 
low phosphorus availability? 


Milk production falls off a bit — the 
start of ketosis or was it caused by 
phosphorus deficiency? 


Soft eggs—bronchitis or phosphorus? 


What's the answer to these and 
dozens of other animal disorders 
caused by poor-quality phosphorus 
or deficient diets? 


Simplest, easiest and most eco- 
nomical protection is to use only 
those reputable phosphorus products 
that are sure, safe, dependable and 
guaranteed in analysis and availabil 
ity... the chemically-produced di 
calcium and tricalcium phosphates. 


Why chemically-produced 
phosphates are safer 


Every lot of International's di 
ealcium and tricalcium phos 
phates are measured up on the 
same nutritional yardstick every 
time. They are chemically con 
trolled, biologically tested and 
produced by the most modern 
industrial techniques. Kaw phos 
phate products often contain 
toxic amounts of flourine of 
other impurities. and are ques 
tionable in availability to ani 
mals 

That's why International's di 
calcium and tricalcium phos 
phates are certain, low-cost in 
surance that your animal il 
ways will eat first at the phos 
phorus table product uch 
as 
Dynafos 
Multifos 18%, P trical 
3%, trice 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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‘ The availability factor in phosphorus feeding ’ 

if 


Dry Weather Seeding of Legumes 


To establish a satisfactory stand of grass and 
legumes during dry weather, Oklahoma A & M 
agronomists recommend summer fallowing and 
seeding directly above fertilizer bands in well- 
prepared seed beds. Specific equipment now in 
general use does not offer the desired type of 
planting, but agronomists use a commercial nar- 
row-furrow, shoe-type drill with satisfactory 
results. 


Add Oil to Fertilizer 


The addition of a little oil to fertilizers make them 
less corrosive, less likely to cake in storage, and less 
dusty to handle. These results were found as a result 
of work at the University of Wisconsin. Researchers 
indicate that the addition of oil is safe from the stand- 
point of plant growth and has no adverse effect on 
yields, Also, they expect no harmful oil build-up in 
the soil, 


These Factors Affect Lamb Weights 


At weaning time, work at the University of 
Wyoming indicates that weaning weights of lambs 
are affected more by age, sex, and type of birth 
(whether single or twin) than any other factors. 
In tests with various groups, rams were nine 
pounds heavier than ewes in the group weaned 
early and fifteen pounds heavier than ewes in the 
group weaned later. Sex difference becomes 
greater while type-of-birth difference becomes 
amaller as the lambs grow older. There was less 
weight difference between single and twin lambs 
between early and late weanings. The age of the 
dam had little influence on weaning weights. 


Protect Tomatoes with Plastic Film 


Clear polyethylene film, according to recent tests by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, gives 
tomatoes and other warm temperature crops protection 
against frost, encourages fruit to set earlier, fosters 
vigorous plant growth, and increases early yield. In 
tests, the film was spread over wire wickets and 
anchored with surrounding soil. While covering areas 
of considerable size with such film is not practical at 
present, researchers do believe that large-scale pro- 
duction and marketing of the film may eventually 
bring the cost low enough for use by commercial truck- 
growers. Good results were obtained by using in both 
spring and fall. 


Study Stilbestrol Pellets for Steers 
At the Kentucky Experiment Station, prelimi- 
nary results of tests show that steers given stilbes- 
trol by way of pellets inserted under the skin of 
the ear do best when they get just one or two. 
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One pellet implantation gave a 2.46 pound per 
head daily gain, two pellets gave 2.47 pounds a day 
gain, while three pellets gained only 2.35. Steers 
with no implants averaged a daily gain of 1.72 
pounds, 


Study Low Protein Diet for Turkeys 


Three years research at the University of Wisconsin 
indicate that a low protein diet is all right for turkeys 
if they are on good pasture. Pasture improved the 
gain and feed efficiency most when mashes fed were 
low in protein, around 10 to 15 percent, rather than 
the 20 percent normally fed. Feed costs per pound of 
turkey were lower, but the pasture must be good if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained 


Increase Efficiency of Male Animals 


Research is now being conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota that is developing methods for 
increasing fertility in farm herd sires by 50 per- 
cent. Implanting a pellet containing testosterone, 
the male hormone, directly into the sperm-forming 
organ of the male has given good results. This 
does not boost fertility above the animal’s natural 
limits, but it does keep the male at a higher con- 
stant level of fertility. There have been no harm- 
ful effects on animals used in the tests so far. 


Study Inoculation of Legume Seed 


The Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has made tests to study the relative 
merits of the wet method of inoculating legume seeds 
as against the dry method. They found that the humus- 
type inoculants retained on dry soybeans averaged 20 
to 30 percent under field conditions; on wet soybeans, 
over 80 percent. On dry clover seed, the results showed 
35 percent for dry inoculants, as compared to over 80 
percent for wet. When twice the amount of inoculant 
commonly used in the wet method is applied dry, the 
level of inoculant retention was not up to that obtained 
by the wet method. 


Measure Fat on Live Animals 


By putting animals to sleep with certain anes- 
thetics, USDA researchers are able to correlate 
length of their sleep with fat content. The shorter 
the sleep, the more fat in the animal. In several 
experiments, pigs were taken right after weaning 
and fed a regular diet. Thiopental was used to 
induce sleep. As the animals grew, both Thio- 
pental and antipyrine were injected through the 
abdomen and the sleep time and body water deter- 
mined. Periodically, one animal was slaughtered 
and chemically analyzed, and the specific gravity 
of the carcass determined. This method may 
prove valuable in marketing beef and pork 


G 
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ABOVE—72 pigs were used, kept two to 
a pen—four 8’ x 8’ pens in each house 
They were chosen as nearly alike as 
possible, placed randomly in the houses, 
fed alike, managed uniformly 


RIGHT—Here’s where the test took piace 
—nine houses identical except that three 
are covered with aluminum, three with 
another metal, three with wood siding 
and non-metal roofing on a solid deck 
End units are merely to keep test-house 
exposures uniform. 


CHART BELOW—Records of inside air tem- 
perature at animal level showed alumi- 
num covered buildings cooler than other 
buildings in the study. Hogs in the alu- 
minum covered units (where air tempera- 
tures were lowest) had the most rapid 
growth and highest feed efficiency 


New proof that hogs under 
Aluminum gain more 


11.2 pounds more on 17.1 pounds less 
feed ... Results of elaborate eight-week 
summer test by Iowa State College. 


In cooperation with Reynolds Farm Institute. 


This chart shows inside air temperature comparisons during peak daytime periods 


A STEEL 


TEMPERATURE —"F 


on less feed! 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 
As a result of higher feed efficiency 


under aluminum, hog profits are greater 
than when other common materials are used 


Reynolds 48-inch wide aluminum sheet in lengths 
to 12’ simplifies construction of shelters for hogs, 
cattle and poultry. Low cost—rustproof—main- 


tenance saving. See your Reynolds dealer or 
write Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville, Kentucky 


JUNE jury auoust 


TEST RESULTS— Greater gain on less feed. 


The Iowa State Summer Test showed that 
hogs under aluminum, where air tempera- 
tures were lowest, gained 11.2 pounds aver- 
age over those housed under another metal. 
This higher weight gain was made on an 
average of 17.1 pounds less feed per hog. 


REYNOLDS 
[ifetime 


ALUMINUM 


BOY, 


Reynolds new dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


Maximum Daily Temperatures at 3 feet above floor — Summer 1955 


CY, 


INSTITUTE 
PLANS AVAILABLE 
for modern hog shelters of Reynolds 
Aluminum. Designed by Reynolds 
Farm Institute. Mail coupon today 
for plans and free literature. 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, 
P. O. Box 1800, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
enclose 


for plans of buildings checked 

“Sow Separate’ House 25¢ (_] Portable Hog Shelter 25¢ 
(] 4-Pen Farrowing House 25¢ 

[] Please send FREE CATALOG describing these and many 

poultry, cattle and genera! farm buildings 


ADDRESS__ 
TOWN 


COUNTY STATE 
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to help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


Results Are What Count 


When communicating ideas to farm 
people, results—not media or equip- 
ment—are important. Number of new 
practices adopted, increased participa- 
tion in FFA activities, more 4-H 
club members, and better farm homes 
are what count. 

Too often we get involved in 
academic arguments as to relative 
merits of slides, motion pictures, ex- 
hibits, or overhead projectors. After 
all, none of them is any better than 
the results it will produce. Each one 
plays a different role and the effec- 
tiveness of that role changes from one 
situation to another. 


Tips to Make Your 
Flannelgraph More Effective 


1. Stretch the flannel quite tightly. 

2. Mount it on a firm surface such 
as plywood, masonite or metal. 

3. Slope the board at least 10 degrees 
from the vertical, 

The surface should be large enough, 
and mounted high enough, of course, 
so everyone can read the symbols 
easily. A spotlight directed at the 
surface will also make it more ef- 
fective. Be sure to turn off the light 
as soon as you're through using the 
flannelgraph. 


Processes for Printing Posters 


Almost every teacher and county 
agent has at his disposal several 
methods of reproducing posters and 
charts, They may not all be avail- 
able in your own town but are at the 
nearest large city. 

These processes include letter 
press, offset press, ozalid, and silk 
screen. Every one is practical under 
certain conditions. The most feasible 
method can be determined by con- 
sidering these factors: 

1. Number of posters needed 

2. Size 

3. Indoor or outdoor use 

4. Number of colors 

5. Photographs or not 

. Amount of detail in art work and 
lettering 
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7. Help available to do the work 

Letter press might be most ex- 
pensive where the run is small. Silk 
screen can be done right in the office 
or school room if there is enough 
help and someone knows the tech- 
nique. Ozalid is well adapted for 
charts where a small run is involved. 

Best idea is to investigate more 
than one method before having the 
posters made. 


The “Lead” in TV Shows 


You need a “lead” in a television 
presentation just as you do in a good 
news story. The who, what, when, 
where, why, and how are all im- 
portant in TV. 

After the attention-getting opening, 


How much money is it worth to one of your 
adult students if he follows the recom- 
mended practice you are discussing? An 
effective way to visualize this is to drop a 
coin to indicate how much extra he will 
make, Every time you mention the prac- 
tice, drop a coin into a glass jar. 


By Gerald MeKay 
Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


tell your audience who is putting on 
the show, what the topic is and when 
the important features will take place. 
And remember to include where the 
story applies, why it is significant and 
how results can be achieved. 

These items would be in the first 
paragraph of your news story. They 
should be in the first 2 minutes of 
your TV show. 


Teach Parliamentary Procedures 


Equally good in 4-H, FFA or other 
youth groups are these materials 
which teach how to conduct a meet- 
ing. 

“Parliamentary Procedures in Ac- 
tion” 

A 16 mm film 15 minutes long 
available from Coronet Films, Chi- 
cago. 

“Parliamentary Procedures” 

Three 35 mm filmstrips available 
from Educational Filmstrips, 1409 19th 
St., Huntsville, Texas 

“Speech—-Conducting a Meeting” 

A 16 mm film 12 minutes long from 
Young America Films Inc., New York. 


A Way to Prevent Keystoning 


Keystoning is the projection of an 
image which is not the same width 
at the top and bottom of the screen. 
It is caused when the projector light 
beam is not perpendicular to the 
screen at its center. 

One way to prevent keystoning is 
to tilt the screen forward or back- 
ward as the situation may require. 

Another way is to prepare the 
material with a reverse keystone 
shape. In making transparencies for 
overhead projection, this method is 
practical and relatively easy. Slides, 
however, are more difficult although 
a reverse keystone shape is possible, 
where necessary. 


Are Your Visual Aids 
Ready for School? 


There’s still time to check the con- 
dition of your visual aids before 
heavy fall use begins. Remember 
these items: 

Projector lamps, motors and shutter 
mechanisms. 

Screen surfaces. 

Hinges and adjustments of easels. 

Supply of 35 mm color film and 
bulbs. 

All lenses on 
cameras. 

Flannelboards and stock of sand- 
paper or other adhesives. 

Chart materials—paper, inks, pens, 
brushes, colored tapes, 


Spotlights.—End 


projectors and 


letters. 
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Polyethylene film keeps sil 
from spoiling by oxidation 
allows the enzymes to con 
time deters wasteful leachin 


the nutritive sugars into the 
below. In the photo, “Shellene 


excellent trench silo 


being spread over chopped fod 
der in a concrete-sided trench 
silo at Malabar Farm, home of 
Here's another profitable use for versatile poly- the late famous author-farmer 


ethylene film... the same flexible film you use Louis Bromfield 
for produce packaging, mulch covers, or to 
make low-cost greenhouses 
For set-leediag horizontal or trench silos, It pays to use 
film made of Baketrre Brand Polyethylene is 
used in rolls approximately 5 to 7 feet wide. The materials made of 
film is rolled across the feed trench, and over- 
lapped to allow for water run-off. Installation 
is very simple, and you can remove and save the 
film, sheet by sheet, as the ensilage is required 
for feeding. 
The film is flexible, resists tearing and punc- 
turing, and is mold-resistant, chemically inert, 
waterproof and vapor resistant. See your mate- 
rial supplier for facts on all the ways to put 
polyethylene to work for you on your farm. 


DID YOU KNOW: Containers molded of Bake ire 
Brand Polyethylene resist below-zero temperatures . . . 
are superior for frozen food storage 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (¥@j 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


The term Bakexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC, 
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Boost Rural Development 


Success of the Rural De- 
velopment Program being 
sparked by extension peo- 
ple will depend in great 
measure on new credit now 


available through the FHA. 


Additional money as well as 
brand-new types of loans are 
ready to be made available to 
farmers who cannot get credit 
elsewhere. 

All producers are eligible who 
meet the loan requirements, but 
the expanded 
credit program 
is expected to 
be especially 
helpful in low- 
income areas, 

Money now 
may be had 
from FHA to 
finance  exist- 
ing farm debt. 
Loans are being made, for 
the first time, to part-time farm- 
ers (official figures show that 
1.5 million of the nation’s 4.8 
million farms are part-time and 
residential). 

Part-time farmer credit, how- 
ever, won't be available to fly- 
by-night operators. To qualify 
for a loan, a man must have 
made most of his living in the 
past from farming. 

“Basic changes in the lend- 
ing authority of the Farmers 
Home Administration,” said Ag- 
riculture Secretary Benson, in 
discussing the development pro- 
gram in low-income areas, “will 
permit the agency to serve the 
credit needs of a larger number 
of farm families.” 

Benson listed three other 
“new services”, besides expanded 
credit, that will strengthen fam- 


Semucl Brownell 
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By day Richter 
Agricultural Services 
Washington, D.C. 


ily farms: (1) Amendments to 
the Smith-Lever Act clearing 
the way for “special allocation 
of funds for extension services 
in low-income areas;” (2) ad- 
ditional SCS personnel in cer- 
tain counties who will specialize 
in work on small farms; (3) re- 
search studies and surveys in 
cooperation with state experi- 
ment stations directed at de- 
velopment of small farms and 
better family living. 

Other government  depart- 
ments being brought into the 
low-income program—to be con- 
centrated at first in 55 coun- 
ties of 24 states—include the 
Labor, Commerce, Interior, and 
Health-Education-Welfare De- 
partments. The problem of de- 
veloping additional business and 
industry in low-income rural 
counties is being studied by 
Commerce Department experts. 

“Getting more industry . 
doesn’t mean just trying to 
bring it in from the outside,” 
they emphasize. “Many places 
in this country built industries 
from scratch, using local re- 
sources, loca] initiative, and local 
capital.” 

Among other credit available 
through the FHA is a large new 
fund ($50 million this fiscal 
year) to remodel and build farm 
homes and farm buildings. The 
money may be used for almost 
any type of farm construction 
except commercial broiler facili- 
ties. Interest rate is 4 percent. 


Plane Tax Refund 


The 3 cents-per-gallon 
Federal tax on gasoline 


used by custom operators 
in airplanes may be re- 
funded to the farmer. 


A new law allows farmers re- 
funds of the tax on gas used in 
farming operations. Such oper- 
ations, the Internal Revenue 
Service now has ruled, include 
jobs done by airplanes. 


Farm Taxes Rising 


Farmers can expect taxes 
on farm real estate to keep 
rising. Increase in local and 
state taxes on farm land 
this year, mostly payable 
this year, averaged 6.8 per- 
cent over the country, a 
government study shows. 


The reasons for a hike in tax 
levies indicate that further in- 
creases probably can be ex- 
pected. The rates have gone up 
due to a growing population’s 
demand for more schools, other 
public facilities, and roads. 

Tax rate per acre on farm 
land is now about 87 cents, na- 
tional average. Total tax bill 
last year on farm land was $927 
million, compared with $868 mil- 
lion in 1954. 


More Youth in School 

A new head of the federal 
Office of Education had not 
yet been named at press 
time, but the outgoing com- 
missioner, Dr. Sam Brown- 
ell, had some arresting 
facts on education. 


Total school and college en- 
rollment this year, he said, has 
reached an all-time peak of more 
than 40 million. One in four 
Americans is attending classes 
this year. 

Fifty percent of the young 
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New 48-Inch Wide Kaiser Aluminum 
Roofing Sheets Save Farmers Money 


Tuese big sheets cut roofing time drastically. They go up 
faster and easier because there’s only one lightweight sheet 
to handle instead of two. Fewer side laps save metal over 
narrower width sheets— make a “tighter” roof. 


Like all Kaiser Aluminum roofing, the new 48”-wide sheets 
reflect hot sun rays to keep interiors as much as 15° cooler 
in summer. They won't rust or rot — never need paint. Attrac- 
tive embossed finish diffuses light reflection to reduce glare. 


Every sheet of Kaiser Aluminum is tested quality. That’s 


Send for Kaiser Aluminum County Agents Kit. Free to 
County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, Extension Specialists. 


costs, raise milk and egg production by using aluminum 
building materials, (2) Catalog on Eleven Farm Building NAME 

Plans, (3) Sample Building Plana complete set of ADDRESS 
working drawings, includes elevation, section details, x 
cITy 
bill of materials 


Send for your kit teday! —> STATE 


SHOW FARMERS HOW TO BUILD WITH ALUMINUM KAISER ALUMINUM AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE ‘i » 
BUILDING PLANS DIVISION, ROOM 71052 ‘ 


1924 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 172, CALIFORNIA 


Contains (1) Farm Guide which shows how to lower feed Please send a free County Agent Kit to: 


See “THE KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR.” Alternate Tuesdays, NBC Network. Consult your local TV listing 


* 


why Kaiser Aluminum roofing has an unrivaled record of 
freedom from wind damage, nail pull-through and other 
problems. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


the quality roofing for better farm buildings 


Kaiser Aluminum Roofing and Siding + Shade Screening 
Roll Valley Flashing * Welded-Clad Irrigation Pipe 
Electrical Building Wire and Outdoor Farm Wire 


R Kaiser Aluminum salutes the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers on their 50th anniversary 
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slice your tractors performance 


The picture above gives you an idea 
of what happens when your tractor’s 
horsepower begins to shrink. 

The cause of ‘shrinking horse- 
power” is a build-up of harmful de- 
posits inside the combustion cham- 
bers, They gradually steal away your 
engine's horsepower. 

That's why you need New Gulf- 
pride H.D. Select. It's the world’s 
only motor oil super-refined by the 
exclusive Alchlor Process to help pre- 
vent these deposits. 


It not only controls the carbon build- 
up that causes “shrinking horsepow- 
er,” pre-ignition, knock and over- 
heating —but also guards against acids 
and corrosion. Provides the toughest 
protective film ever developed in a 
motor oil, [t assures minimum oil con- 
sumption for the life of your tractor. 

Get Gulfpride H.D. Select in reus- 
able 5-gal. cans. Available in the exact 
grade recommended by the manufac- 
turer of your tractor for every season 
of the year. 


Gulfpride Select 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease —one grease takes 
the place of several, saves time, money and bother. 
Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant — perfect for 
all conventional transmissions and differentials. 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 
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Washington News 


--.- politicians make many 
farm promises. 


people who graduate from high 
schools these days go on to col- 
lege, either as full-time or part- 
time students. 

Jobless rates are about 50 per- 
cent higher among young men 
who drop out of high school than 
among those who graduate. 
There are about five times as 
many high-school graduates in 
relatively well-off rural counties 
of the U.S. as in “problem areas” 
where farm families have in- 
come of $1,000 or less. 


Farmer’s Get Promises 

Farm planks of the plat- 
forms of both parties em- 
phasize need for more re- 
search, but the GOP version 
puts considerably more em- 
phasis on education and the 
states. 


The Democrats call for an 
expanded program of farm re- 
search “for better distribution, 
preservation, and marketing of 
farm products .. .” and then 
ask for “return of the admin- 
istration of farm programs to 
farmer-elected committeemen,”’ 
and elimination of “deplorable 
political abuses in federal em- 
ployment in many agricultural 
counties .. .” 

Present cooperation between 
USDA, state departments of ag- 
riculture and the land-grant 
colleges, says the GOP plank, 
“is at an all-time high,” and this 
Administration “has increased 
support for agricultural re- 
search and education to the 
highest level in history.” The 
Republicans pledge “to further 
help and cooperate with the sev- 
eral states as co-equals with the 
federal government to provide 
needed research, education, serv- 
ice, and regulatory programs.” 

Democrats and Republicans 
alike say they want to do 
more for “family farmers’ and 
younger farm families. Both 
favor added credit from the 
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Washington News 


- ++ 1956 soil bank deadline 


is Dctober 15. 


government, but the Democrats 
want it at “lower rates.” 

Biggest differences are over 
price-support policy. The GOP 
sticks with flexible price floors 
while the Democrats promise re- 
turn of 90 percent props for 
basic crops. 

The Democrats don’t make 
outright promises of full parity 
for farmers, but they say they 
would “endeavor” to reach that 
goal by all present means of sup- 
port, plus other methods. These 
would include floors under per- 
ishables and “direct payments 
to producers” such as those ad- 
vocated in the Brannan Plan. 

The Republicans also favor 
100 percent of parity for farm- 
ers, but say this objective should 
be sought in the market place, 
rather than from government. 


Soil Bank Sign-up 
Farmers have until Oc- 
tober 15 to sign up for this 
year’s conservation reserve 
soil bank program; next 
March 15 for the 1957 pro- 
gram, 


This is the part of the soil 
bank under which operators 
agree to convert cropland to 
grass and trees for periods run- 
ning from 3 years to 15 years. 

It may be difficult to qualify 
for this year. Reason is that 
farmers may not bank land 
which has been used for crops, 
grazing, or to grow hay that 
is cut. Only land that has been 
idle this year may be put into 
the 1956 conservation reserve. 

Payments on banked acres 
will be of two kinds, as pre- 
dicted: Annual “rental” pay- 
ments averaging about $10 per 
acre; payments of up to 80% 
of the amount it costs to con- 
vert cropland to new uses. (Cost 
sharing payments for establish- 
ing new uses will be made only 
in case of contracts covering a 
period of at least 5 years.) End 


A Statement on 


for the Corn Farmer 


facts that put the “PLUS” factor 
in corn yield 


Because you farm leaders are responsible for good 
farming practices that determine profit in corn 
farming, you will be interested in the standability 
studies made during the last 5 years of P.A.G.'s 
yield-check program’. 


Carefully recorded stalk counts during this period 
showed an average of 2.1% less stalk lodging per 
acre on fields of Genuine Pfister Hybrids than on 
fields of competing hybrids. 


As you know, in a field of corn checked 40” both 
ways at 3% kernels per: hill, there are | 2,840 
kernels per acre. By harvest time only about 10,9! 4 
plants remain. But with 2.1% more of these stalks 
standing, it means: 


there will be 229.2 more stalks erect which, at 
% pounds per ear, yield 171.9 pounds of ear 
corn. Shelled out at P.A.G.’s average of 
82.2°%, the result in terms of No. 2 shelled 
corn is 2.5 more bushels per acre. 


That's plain and simple profit . . . and plenty of rec 
son for recommending all P.A.G., crop after crop! 


*P.A.G. hybrids, in 10,429 
COMPETITIVE YIELD CHECKS in 
farmers’ fields, out-yielded other 
hybrids 8 out of 10 times by an 
average of 9.8 more bushels of 
No. 2 shelled corn per acre. 


We will be happy to send you a free 


copy of our booklet explaining how 
to make yield checks. 
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In this Iowa Community 


FARMER INTEREST... 


The ag leader must spark it. 


An Adult School What Am! 


Average attendance once hit 190. Hamilton gives two 
keys and eight guideposts for night school success 


@ FARMER INTEREST in this night 

school is high. Farmer attendance 
is high, too. One year, average at- 
tendance per meeting for a 12 lesson 
course was 190 farmers! 

The spark plug behind the school 
is James E, Hamilton, vo-ag teacher, 
Audubon, Ia, 

What made this school “tick”? What 
are the reasons for the school’s suc- 
cess? Here is Hamilton's pattern. 
Perhaps you can use some of these 
points in your adult work. 


Two Keys to Success 


Two keys determine the entire suc- 
cess of any night school—farmer in- 
terest plus an enthused and interested 
ag leader. Without these, any program 
is doomed to failure. So, the whole 
approach is to have an enthused ag 
leader interested in creating, main- 
taining, and serving farmer interest. 

Hamilton lists eight guideposts he 
follows in staging his adult night 
schools. 


Guidepost +1 


In the beginning, sell the progres- 
sive farmers in the community the 
advantages of an adult night school. 

This wil! take some additional work 
on the part of the leader. He will 
need to visit with a few of the farm- 
ers. If he can’t find a core of in- 
terested farmers in the community, 
then chances are the school won't be 
highly popular. 

If such a group is interested, then 
they will help “sell” and “influence” 
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By Herbert L. Schaller 
Editor 


(The Cover Story) 


others in the community on the value 
of such a school. 


Guidepost #2 

From this core of interested farm- 
ers, pick a good set of officers and a 
council to help plan the program. 

This is important. The advisory 
council not only needs to be composed 
of men interested in the program, but 
those interested in the school as well. 
The better the council, the less work 
for the ag leader and the more suc- 
cessful the program. 


Guidepost #3 

Enroll farmers in the course and 
charge them dues. 

Hamilton is a strong believer that 
when a farmer has a stake in a pro- 
gram, he takes more interest in it. 
Therefore, Audubon farmers pay dues 
of a dollar per year. 

When enrolled as a dues paying 
member each farmer gets a card, bill 
fold size. On one side is printed the 
entire series of programs, while the 
reverse side lists information on the 
officers and council members. 


It is a good idea to try and stimulate 
meeting attendance, too. To do this, 
Hamilton uses an incentive that is 
useful and appealing to farmers. As 
an example, one year the farmers 
who had perfect attendance were en- 
titled to enroll in a welding course 
free. Result? Fifty were qualified to 
take the course. It developed 
quite a stimulating program 

The council members are respon- 
sible for attendance. They take roll 
and organize the banquet. They make 
the calls on neighboring farmers, col- 
lect the dues, and enroll them. Each 
council man has a definite respon- 
sibility 


into 


Guidepost #4 


Each school must serve the 
mediate needs of the farmer. 

In other words, let the farmers 
select the study topics. In Audubon, 
subjects may vary from class to class. 
No central theme is selected for the 
entire course. 

Farmers select the topics they will 
study. Those topics with the greatest 
interest among the group are chosen 
and form the basis for class study. 

This differs from those areas where 
a single subject is selected and taught. 
But as Hamilton says: “If a farmer 
needs help, help him when he needs 
it—not when you think he should 
have it.” 
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More milk is a matter of records ! 


At the Moorman Research Farm the sharp pencil 
of the milker also plays a part in the development 
of feeds that will help increase milk flow—and 
likewise increase dairymen’s profits. 


Every ounce of feed consumed by our four test 
herds as well as all of our twin cows is carefully 
measured, weighed and recorded .. . roughage, 
grain or supplement. Milk and butterfat produc- 
tion of individual animals is also written down. 
Only by such records can we determine the rela- 
tive efficiency, in terms of production, of the many 
rations used constantly in our experiments. 


Only by that same careful record keeping—bal- 
ancing feed costs against milk and butterfat pro- 


duction—can America’s dairymen determine 
which cows are producers and which are loafers, 
which to cull and which to keep. They can also 
determine which feed is most profitable!!! We urge 
every dairyman, where possible, to belong to his 
DHIA—and to keep an accurate record of his feed 
costs as well as milk production. 


HMoorMans’ 


Since 166571 years of Friendly Service 


—a business dedicated to helping farmers make bewer and 
more profitable use of the feeds they raise themselves 


*Trademoark Reg. US. Pat. OF 
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IS 
Structural Strength? 


THE STRENGTH OF S-T-E-E4 PLUS THE 
RUST PROTECTION OF Z-1-N-C COATING! 
Strength ... rigidity .. . ability 
to withstand rough treatment... 
dependably yours with galvanized 
sheets. For best value, buy sheets 
with a Grade-Marked label that 
shows the weight of zinc coating. 
And for longer, stronger service, 
specify heavy- 
coated sheets 
such as this... 
“Seal of Quality’. 


t Write To Field Office 
Zing 
324 Ferty W., Lefayette, ind., Dept. BFM10 


LIVE MODERN.. 


TAKE LIFE EASIER 
AND ENJOY IT! 
DO iT WITH A 


Badger 
BARN CLEANER 


Why go through the drudgery of 
chores every day when you can be a 
modern dairy farmer by using a Bad- 
ger Barn Cleaner. It will moke your 
life easier and give you more spare 
time then you've ever hod. Badger is 
the most efficient cleaner on the 
morket, and it will out-perform and 
last longer than any other. You will 
be surprised at the low cost of opera- 
tion, Investigate today and you will 
see what you've been missing. 


Write for Booklet on The New Badger 
Silo Unloader. 


Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners Silo Unloaders () 
Barn Equipment 


Neme 
Address 
tity State 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31, DEPT. KAUKAUNA, wis 
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Guidepost +5 


Secure community, area, and other 
subject matter specialists to help 


| teach the class. 


Hamilton uses these men to bring 


| other viewpoints and experiences to 


the group. They have part of the 
program. Then he leads the discussion 


| and relates the problem at hand to 


the immediate needs and interests of 
the farmers in the class. 

Specialists are used as resource 
persons. There are three classes 
where specialists outside of the com- 
munity are used. The specialist knows 
his material, but not the local farmers’ 
problems. 


Guidepost +6 
Use the group discussion method of 
solving problems at each class session. 


In Hamilton’s classes after the pres- 
entation of the subject under con- 


| sideration, the entire group is divided 


into smaller segments. Then each of 
these small groups cluster about a 


| table and work out a solution to a 


problem he gives them related to the 
class subject for the evening. 

In conclusion, each group reports 
its solution and the various groups 
have a chance to compare answers. 
This gives each class member a 
chance to participate. 


This type approach works very well. 
It stimulates interest, creates discus- 
sion, and takes the program away 
from the lecture method of present- 
ing and discussing a subject. 


Guidepost #7 


Schedule individual farm visits as 
time permits or farmers request a 
call, 


Farmers in Hamilton’s classes know 
that he will visit them if they want 
help and ask him to come. Otherwise, 
he makes no effort to call at their 
home place. 

This creates good interest and good 
will. Farmers know they can rely on 
him to come when they need help 
and ask for it. Too, they know he 
won't make a nuisance of himself by 
calling at random and for no reason 
at all. 


Guidepost #8 


Conduct a well organized, planned 
class, and begin and end on time. 

Start on time—always. If farmers 
know they will miss part of the pro- 
gram if they are late, they will come 
on time. 

Hamilton has been very successful 
with the procedure of beginning each 
class with a short film on the subject 
of the evening. Farmers seem to come 
on time if they know the first part of 
the program is a movie. They don’t 


want to miss it. And the movie always 
pertains to the subject to be discussed 
later on. 

Some fellowship is necessary, too. 
In Audubon, merchants take turns 
supplying free coffee and donuts to 
the group after the meeting is over. 
It is an excellent way to build good 
will between the merchant and the 
farmer. 


Here is another Hamilton practice 
that may come as a shocker to some. 
Jim says: “I never build a mailing 
list of adult night school members, 
I don’t maintain one, and I never send 
out meeting notices. Each enrolled 
member has a card with all the pro- 
grams, dates, and time of each meet- 
ing. That is sufficient, as far as I am 
concerned.” 


And it must be, for attendance re- 
mains high at his night schools. If 
nothing else, it proves that farmers 
like a program that is well organized, 
conducted as a business, and has their 
interests at heart.—End 


On the left is 8S. C. Anderson, with Super- 
visor Teachey and R. E. Fitzgerald. These 
two men, long-time vo-ag teachers In the 
state, made the citation and watch pres- 
entations to Teachey. 


North Carolina Teachers 
Honor State Supervisor 


One hundred forty teachers paid 
tribute to Arthur L. Teachey, state , 
supervisor of agricultural education, 
at the 35th annual Conference of the 
North Carolina Negro Agricultural 
Teachers. 

They presented him with a citation 
and a gold watch in recognition of 
his leadership and service to voca- 
tional agriculture. 


* 


Do Not Grind Hay 


Feeding trials conducted by Wis- 
consin’s College of Agriculture in- 
dicate that it is a mistake to grind hay 
for mixing with cow rations. The 
grinding actually lowers the value of 
the hay, probably because it moves 
to the cow’s digestive system too fast. 
Previous tests show that the fat test 
of milk drops sharply when cows are 
on rations with all ground hay. 


Roofing & Sidin 
fe 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tractor 
Performance) 


It’s the everlasting vigilance of Quality Control that keeps Case Tractor maintenance at 
a minimum. Superior work efficiency comes from full-torque lugging power from rated 
RPM down to less than half speed, and transmissions with 8 and 12 speeds that provide a 
just-right gear speed for every job. Fuel-saving design was proved recently when a Case 


Tractor broke all records for gasoline economy in official tests! J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE ‘300’ — 3-Plow, 4-Row Power... with 12 Speeds 
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Starts "Way Back Here! = 
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Ag leaders can help, farmers. . . 


easure 
terpret .. 


etermine 


soil moisture 


moisture data 


_, needed water 


pply ... correct amount 


By Victor I. Myers 


Irrigation Engineer 
University of Idaho 


@ FOR MANY YEARS farmers and 

technicians have been looking for 
the “perfect” instrument that will tell 
them with the flip of a switch, how 
much moisture is in the ground. 

Irrigation has long been the back- 
bone of agriculture in many western 
states and it is now becoming of major 
importance in many areas of the east- 
ern and southern states. Sound irriga- 
tion is not a haphazard application of 
water at the convenience of the op- 
erator, It is a systematic application 
of only the correct amount of water 
at the most desirable intervals. 


These intervals and amounts cannot 
be predicted by the calendar. Various 
devices and methods for estimating 
soil moisture content have been de- 
vised. They range in complexity from 
the simple method of taking a handful 
of soil and squeezing it, to the com- 
plex neutron scattering device used in 
scientific research. 


What Is Available Moisture? 


Available moisture is the moisture 
that roots can take from the soil. It 
is that moisture in the range from 
wilting point to field capacity. A soil 
has pore space that is filled with air if 
it is a well-drained soil or it might be 
filled with water if poor drainage 
exists. 

Root systems must have a well- 


Table 2 


Practical interpretation 


chart for soil moisture 


Perceat of 
evallable 
@olewre 
reaaining. 


Dry, loose, single- 
grained, flows thru through fingers, 
fingers. 


= 


Still appears to be Still appears to 
dry; aot forme be dry; not 
ball pressure, fore « bell.« 
Same 48 coarse tex~ Teads to ball 
ture, under 50 or 
lees, seldom will hold 
together, 

Tends to stick te 
gether slightly, 
sometines forums « 

very week ball under 
preseure, 


1S to field 


breaks easily, 
capacity 


Will not slick, 


Upen equeesing, no 
free water appears 
on soll but wet 
line of ball te left 
on hand, 


at field 


Feel or Appearance of Soils 


Dry, loose, flows 


Medium 
= 


Powdery, dry, sonetiaes 


— ---4 


Hard, baked, cracked, 


under pressure but 


Forms weak ball, 


from pressure, 


slightly erusted but 
easily breaks down inte 
poedery conlition, 
= 


Will hold together 


Porus « ball,® some~ 
what plastic; will 
sometines slick slightly 
With pressure, 

Forms « ball and is 
very pliable; slicks 
readily if relatively 
high in clay. 


Same a8 coarse. 


Somewhat crumbly, but 


sometiaes has loose 
crumbs on surface, 

+ 
Jonewhat pliable, will 
bell under pressure, 


Forms « ball; will 
ribbon out beteeen 
thumb and forefinger, 


—— --+ 
Easily ribbons out 
between fingers; has 
slick feeling. 


Above field 
capacity 


Free water appears 
when soll is 
| bounced in hand, 


Pree water will 
be released with 
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Puddles and free 
water form on eur~ 
face, 


Table | 


Available 

Soil Texture Moisture 
Inches per 
foot depth 
Coarse textured sands, fine 

sands and loamy sands 
Moderately coarse textured sandy 

loams and fine sandy loame 
Medium textured very fine 

sandy loams, loam, sandy 

clay loams and silt loams 
Moderately fine textured clay 

loams and silty clay loams 
Fine textured sandy clays, 

silty clays and clay. 


0.75-1.0 


aerated soil in which to develop. The 
amount of available moisture varies 
with different soils depending on the 
texture. Table 1 gives the general 
ranges of available moisture-holding 
capacities for average soil conditions. 
Plants have little difficulty in ab- 
stracting moisture from the root zone 
until the available moisture is nearly 
gone. To be on the safe side, how- 
ever, a farmer should irrigate most 
crops when about two-thirds of the 
available moisture in the root zone is 
depleted. There are some crops, how- 
ever, that need to be kept moist and 
must be irrigated more frequently 


Use a Soil Auger or Shovel 

Soil samples can be conveniently 
taken at various depths with a soil 
auger or shovel. With a little expe- 
rience a farmer can squeeze a sample 
in his hand and make a fairly accurate 
estimate of the moisture remaining in 
the soil. 

The Practical Interpretation Chart 
for Soil Moisture, as shown in Table 2, 
was developed by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to serve as a guide in 
making estimates of available mois- 
ture. 


Use Buried Moisture Units 


Many types of moisture units have 
been developed for purpose of 
determining the amount of soil mois- 
ture. In theory, the moisture unit, 
inserted in the soil at a desired depth, 
retains moisture in an amount similar 
to that of the surrounding soil. As 
the moisture in the soil changes that 
of the unit also changes. 

In the case of moisture blocks, the 
farmer takes a reading on a portable 
instrument. In reality he is measur- 
ing the resistance in the block which 
varies with the moisture content. 
Meters are generally calibrated to 
read in some convenient units, or 
simply as “wet” or “dry.” 


the 


Install Units with Care 


Careful installation of soil moisture 
units is an absolute necessity if good 
results are to be expected. Soil re- 
moved from the augered hole must be 


A 
2 
a 
7 ba Coarse | Heavy and Very Heavy 
$0 or less | 
48 coaree, Same a6 coarse, 
free water, 
kneading, 
ie formed by equeesing handful of soil very firaly with fingers, 


Harvest your 
crops on time... 


Then harvest another crop this year with a CAT* DIESEL TRACTOR! 


Own a Cat track-type Tractor and you can bank __ today! And write for your free copy of “Soil and 
on getting your crops harvested on schedule this Water Conservation.” Address: Dept. BF106, 
fall in spite of wet weather. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A 
Then, after crops are out, there’s another har- 
vest you can make! Between now and the end of 
this year, your Cat Diesel Tractor can help you : 
increase your farm’s value by many hundreds of CAT P LA 
dollars or earn a like sum by doing custom work. and of 
You can build terraces, fill gullies and establish 
grassed waterways, get more cropland by clear- 
ing, draining and forming land. Improve next 
year’s prospects by subsoiling and deep plowing. 
Your Caterpillar Dealer is standing by, ready 
to make immediate delivery on Cat D2 and D4 
Tractors for this critical harvest season. See him 


Gain new crop and range land by clearing, Increase the productivity of your crop Plow deep to blend humus and fertilizer 
forming: and improving non-producing ground by breaking hardpan to increase into the soil, improve soil tilth and deepen 
acres with a Cat Diesel Tractor and Dozer. moisture penetration, root growth. crop root feeding zone 
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2x2 
COLOR SLIDES 


OVER 300 AGRICULTURAL 
SUBJECTS COVERED 


Produced by Technical and 
Professional People Engaged 
in the Respective Agricultural 
Areas Covered. 

DISEASES OF CORN 
DISEASES OF VEGETABLES 


DISEASES OF SWEET 
POTATOES 


BUGS AND INSECTS 


SELECTION AND 
CULLING OF POULTRY 


SMALL GRAIN DISEASES 
Barley—Oats— Wheat 

DISEASES OF FRUITS 

NOXIOUS WEEDS SEEDS 


GRADING VEGETABLES 
Snap Beans Cabbage 
Cantaloupe Summer Squash 
Green Corn Cucumber 
Tomatoes Watermelon 
Sweet Pepper Okra 

Sweet Potato lrish Potato 


Write for Free Catalogue 
With Complete List of 
Filmstrips and Slides 


COLONIAL FILM & 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


71 Walton Street, N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 
LEVEL 


The Bos 

trom is 
used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 
Individual 


and Complete 
for Terracing, 
Ditching, Irrigat- 
ing, Tile Draia- 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level 
following the simple direction booklet incl 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 


on the arantee of tion oF Y 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
end name of our distributor near you. 
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| returned to the same horizons from 
| which it was removed as the units are 
placed in position. 

The soil from the various depths is 
separated on a canvas, and will be re- 
turned to the same depths from which 
taken. After a moisture block is 
lowered into position, soil is carefully 
tamped around the unit with a wooden 
stick. 

Bentonite material placed in a layer 
about one-half inch thick several 
inches above each block discourages 
the concentration of roots and water 
in the disturbed soil. The bentonite 
expands greatly when wet, thus help- 
ing to seal off the hole from above. 


Other Blocks Are Useful 


Other types of blocks operate with 
the same principle and are installed 
similarly but have certain advantages 
| that make them ideal for some uses. 

Nylon and fiberglass units give more 
accurate results under conditions of 
high moisture content than do the 
rectangular gypsum blocks. 

A new gypsum block with circular 
electrodes gives satisfactory perform- 
ance throughout the range of soil 
moisture normally encountered in 
irrigation. 

One point of caution in using all 
| moisture blocks is that saline or alkali 
| soils will lower the resistance readings 
| so that inaccurate readings might re- 

sult. In favor of the gypsum-type 
| blocks, however, is the fact that they 
have a buffering action that makes 
them less subject to the effects of salts. 


| Here Is New Unit 


A new unit incorporating the mois- 

| ture blocks into a gage-stake has re- 

cently been developed by a western 

| manufacturer. It has circular elec- 

trode units spaced six inches apart on 

the stake. A meter used with these 

| moisture units has a selector switch 

that gives the moisture reading at any 

of the several depths with the flick of 
a switch. 

The main feature of the stakes is the 


ease of installation. A tapered auger 
is used to drill a hole in which the 
stake containing the moisture units is 
inserted. 

Tensiometer type soil moisture de- 
vices are being used extensively, espe- 
cially where accuracy in the wetter 
moisture range is desired. In tensiom- 
eters, the amount of soil moisture is 
determined by reading a mercury 
column or gage, the movement of 
which is related to tension or relative 
dryness. 


Wet All Instruments 


All types of moisture units need to 
be thoroughly wet before installation 
This helps them to quickly come to 
equilibrium with the surrounding soil 
In the case of the gage stakes, a bet- 
ter contact between the stake and the 
surrounding soil is obtained by adding 
water to the augered hole before in- 


A gage stake being lowered into a hole 
that has heen drilled with a tapered 
auger. The tapered gage stake is firmly 
forced into the hole, in which water has 
been poured, to give intimate contact 
with the surrounding soil! 


This is the record of moisture kept on an 
Idaho farm. Each time instrument readings 
were taken, they were plotted to show a 
continuous record of moisture conditions 
at various depths. 


: | 
| 
4 

Pi 

ra 
OOO 
6 - INCHES 
Accurate, 

00 
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520 Btonewall St ATLANTA, GA. 


L. B. Lawson (right) explains 
the operation of his home- | 
made pickup carrier for 
field machines to Texaco 
Consignee M. A. Bergeron 
of Crowley, La. Mr. Law- 
son uses Marfak lubricant 
on all his equipment be- 
cause it cushions the bear- 
ings, seals out grit and dirt 
and won't jar out, wash 
off, drip out or dry up. It 
sticks to bearings longer. 


7. B. LAWSON and his brother 
farm 3,500 acres near Crowley, 
Louisiana. He found that dragging 
field machines, like the disk har- 
row, around to the various fields 
was quite a chore. He hit on the 
idea of an easy pickup carrier and 
built the device shown above. The 
materials included the front axle 
and wheels of an old car, some iron 


pipe and angle iron. He welded 


J. W. Lawson (left) agrees with his brother 


L. B. that Fire Chief gasoline provides 
superior “Fire-Power”’ low-cost opera- 
tion on the farm. He is shown with his son 
W. E. (right) and Texaco Consignee M. A. 
Bergeron who provides the dependable serv- 
ice farmers and ranchers appreciate 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 


rexac 


MARFAK 


them together as 
shown in the illustration. He 
hitches the carrier to his tractor 
and picks up and transports har- 
rows and other machines from field 
to field in a matter of minutes. 
Like keen ranchers and farmers 
from coast to coast, both Mr. Law- 
son and his brother have found 
that it pays to farm with Texaco 
products. 


cleaner so they deliver more power,” says 
Martin Ball (left), farmer, near Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Tests prove Havoline is the best 
motor oil money can buy. Mr. Ball's son is 
shown on tractor, Texaco Consignee Charles 
Gripe on right. 


THE TEXAS 


IT PAYS TO USE | 


BIVISION OFFICES: Arclanca, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, LL; 
Minneapolis 4, Minn 


Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif 


New Oricans 16, La.; 


Dallas 2, Tex 
New York 17, N 


Tye 


A Great New Source of Power 


—in town or on the highwa 
service stations in all 48 states—is 
Sky Chief gasoline, super- 
charged with Petrox, the 
exclusive all-petroleum 
additive. It's the ideal com 
bination with Havoling 
Motor Oil for longer engine 
life and greater gasoline 
mileage. 

COMPANY 


at lexaco 


top octane 


Denver 4, Colo 
Norfolk 10 


Y 


Va 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 
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Pickup 
: for Harrow and @@ other Machines | 
“Hovoline Meter Oil keeps tractor engines 
q 


Scientific 


PRACTICAL 
POULTRY 
MANAGEMENT 


Sixth Edition 


By the late JAMES FE. RICE 
and HAROLD E. BOTSFORD, 
both of the Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
Cornell University 


Here is a book that is chock-full of the very 
latest information on effective poultry man 
agement, It contains an enormous amount of 
useful and practical knowledge about brood. 
ing, feeding, housing, diseases, hatching, etc., 
together with many new features including 
© Use, proper care, and dangers of compost 
litter. 
® Influence of freezing on appearance of 
poultry. 
Accounts, costs, and returns described by 
new, actual single-entry records. 
Information on chronic, respiratory and 
hemorrhagic diseases. 
Emphasis on rearing rather than culling. 
Standards for quality of poultry. 
Discussion of birds which appear and act 
like layers but do not lay 
Preparation of ready-to-cook poultry. 
And many more items of interest to poul- 
try formers. 


A Publication in the Wiley Farm Series. 
1956 449 pages 505 illus. 4.24 


Brand new and up to the minute! 


RURAL 
WATER SUPPLY 


and 
SANITATION 


Second Edition 


By FORREST B. WRIGHT, Ph.D. 


New York State College of Agriculcure, 
Cornell University 


Almost entirely rewritten, this edition covers 
new and significant developments in the field 
of water supply and sewage disposal, 


Many new chapters and up-to-date illustra. 
tions clearly explain . . . how to obtain a 
good source of water, getting water from 


source to point of use, treatment and use of | 


water, sanitary disposal of wastes, maintain- 
ing water supply and sewage disposal systems, 
and many other important aspects of water 
supply and sewage disposal for the rural 
home and farmstead 


1956 520 illus. 


Mail this coupon today 
for your ON-APPROVAL copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. BPM-106 | 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 Y. 


‘47 pages 


Please send me the books checked below to ! 


read and examine ON APPROVAL. I will 
return the book(s) within 10 days and 
owe nothing, or | will remit the full pur 
chase price(s), plus postage 

Practical Poultry ment, 

H Rural Water Supply 

Name 

State 

here if you EN- 
in which case we pay 
course. 


POSTAGE! Check 
LOSE payment, 
Sonuane Same return privilege, of 
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4.96 


An illustration of the proper technique 
for installing soil moisture blocks. A 
moisture block is being lowered into the 
hole after which soil will be returned to 
the same depth from which removed. 
Bentonite will be funneled into a thin 
layer between the blocks. 


| serting the unit. 


By far the most important step in 
using soil moisture equipment is the 
interpretation of the results. Many 
farmers and technicians become dis- 
couraged when they get variable read- 
ings from installations about a field. 

These variations are not surprising 
in view of the extremely variable soil 
conditions that are frequently en- 
countered in a single farm or within a 
field. Some of the errors are due to 
the equipment or to installation tech- 
niques, but improvements are con- 
tinually being made. 


Plot Moisture Data 


Probably the best approach to 
understanding and interpreting soil 
moisture readings is to plot the data 
each time readings are taken. 

The accompanying illustration is an 
example of such a record that was 
kept on an Idaho farm. Each time 
readings were taken, all readings for 
a single depth within the field were 
averaged, and the figure plotted on the 
graph for that date. 

On the basis of information fur- 
nished by the manufacturers it was 


| determined that when the average of 


the block readings within the root 
zone reached a predetermined figure 
of 1500 ohms, it was time to irrigate. 
In averaging the readings for the vari- 
ous depths, it was necessary to con- 
sider the fact that, regardless of root 
zone depth, crops use about 40 percent 


of their moisture out of the top one- 
fourth of the root zone, 30 percent out 
of the second one-fourth, 20 percent 
out of the third one-fourth and the 
remaining 10 percent out of the bot- 
tom one-fourth. 


Root Zone Important 

It was thus necessary to keep track 
of the development of the root zone 
and remember the above relation- 
ships. Early in the season when the 
crop was shallower than one foot, 
irrigation was needed when the 
inches depth reached 1500 ohms. 

On July 6, when the root zone ex- 
tended deeper than 12 inches, the six- 
inch depth read 2100 ohms and the 
12-inch depth read 1100 ohms. The 
average was obtained as follows 
(7 X 2100) + (3 1100) 10 
1800 ohms. (70 percent of the moisture 
extracted is represented by one block 
and 30 percent by the other.) 

On August 7 when the root zone 
was deeper than 24 inches, the aver- 
age was: (4 « 1950) (3 1300) 
(2 x 970) + {1 x 750) 10 4439 
ohms. (40 percent moisture extrac- 
tion from top one-fourth, 30 percent 
from second one-fourth, 20 percent 
from third one-fourth, and 10 percent 
from bottom one-fourth.) 

Use of the foregoing procedures for 
installing equipment and in interpret- 
ing results will make order out of 
what is frequently chaos when soil 
moisture equipment is installed. 

Farm irrigation practice is fre- 
quently the most neglected phase of 
an irrigation enterprise with the re- 
sultant waste of water, soil, and plant 
nutrients. Proper timing of irriga- 
tions, brought about by soil moisture 
determinations, can be an important 
contribution to increasing the effi- 
ciency of an irrigated farm.—End 
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“Never mind how she got up 
how we gonna’ get her down?” 
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Here's a barn that’s going up for 
. with Wheeling Channeldrain Roofing, 
Wheeling Corrugated Siding and Wheeling 
Gutters and Downspouts. One thing's for 
sure, it will stay tight, leakproof and main 
er} tenance-free for many years to come 


The Wheeling farm “family” works here 


Works is right! For these trouble-free why the Wheeling “Red Label line” is 


Wheeling galvanized products are so ideal for farm work, where long, 
gluttons for punishment. They can take tough hours are taken for granted. How 
it! That’s because Wheeling makes gal many dependable, thrifty Wheeling 
vanized products to /ast... rugged, “hired hands” can you use around your 


long-lasting, yet good-looking. That's farm. See your Wheeling dealer today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


One filling lasts with a Wheeling Dub-L-Tub. Drainage lines last longer with Wheeling For effective rodent-proofing, nail Wheeling 
Ideal for watering stock or storing grain Galvanized Corrugated Cyiveris. Ideal for Metal Leth around tv rd 
Wheeling Stock Pails are mighty handy, oo fording streams, under roads and drives floors of buildings. It's k with 
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ee MADE TO LAST BY WHEELING § 


Waging war against grain infesting insects has been the challeng- 
ing task of uglas grain sanitation specialists for more than 
forty years. As a result, Douglas has gained valuable experience 
in solving the most difficult grain sanitation problems. This un- 
rivaled knowledge, combined with extensive research in the 
Douglas laboratories, is yours to draw upon. Today, more than 
ever before, with new government grain sanitation code in opera- 
tion, this Douglas experience can often make the difference 
between a profit and a loss for America’s grain farmer and com- 
mercial storage operators. 


However, experience is only half the battle. Douglas also has the 
products for effective grain sanitation: 
DOUGLAS TETRAKOTE®. the new liquid grain pro- 
tectant that stops infestation before it starts. 
DOUGLAS TETRAFUMES.. . offers positive fumigation 
and grain conditioning for y stored grain. 
DOUGLAS TETRAKIL® .. . for effective on-the-farm 
grain fumigation and for flat storage. 
DOUGLAS SPECIAL MILL SPRAY . 
space spray that protects the 
insect attack 
DOUGLAS FARM BIN SPRAY . the active residual 
spray to rid empty bins of insect infestation. 


. @ surface and 
surface of stored grain from 


Douglas has 16 mm color film 

for | to interested 

roups. “The Hungry Horde” vividly tells 

story of insect infestation and how to 

conquer this menace. Also available with- 

out cost, is supply of educational material. 
Write for both. 


TOF ave. MOQ Crt 


WAREMOUSES 


FREE MOVIE 
AVAILABLE TO 

HELP YOU PROMOTE 
GRAIN SANITATION! 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL CO., 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Mo. 


| would like to use “The Hungry Horde.” Preferred showing date: 
Send me . copies of literature on these Douglas products: 


Town 
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| These men now belong to the “30-Minute 
Club” of the NVATA. All members of the 
Wisconsin Vo-Ag Instructors’ Association, 
they are (l-r) Marvin Erdman, Baraboo; 
Arlyn Hollander, Markesan; Neal Nichol- 
son, Hartford; Lyman Morrow, Frederic; 
| and L. A. Blackbourn, Berlin. 


In an efficiency program... 


Vo-Ag’ers Boost 
Corn Yields 


@ WOULD YOU LIKE to be a corn- 

growing “efficiency expert”? Vo-ag 
students from eight states qualified 
| for this unofficial title in 1955 and, 
if you’re interested in $21 extra profit 
per acre, you'll be interested in how 
they did it. 

The students were participants in 
a yearly Efficient Corn-Growing Pro- 
gram, sponsored by Spencer Chemical 
| Company. To qualify, they grew a 
minimum of two acres of corn. On one 
they applied their usual production 
methods. On the other they used prac- 
tices which they hoped would con- 
tribute to a more efficient and profit- 
able yield. 


Yield Is Higher 
How did they come out? The 
records of the 92 boys completing the 
program shows that the “efficiency” 
plots averaged 102.7 bushels per acre 
as compared with 74.7 bushels for the 
plot on which usual practices were 
used. 
| Here’s how they did it: 
. Applied more fertilizer 
. Used better adapted hybrids 
. Increased plant population 
. Used chemical weed control 
Used insecticides to combat in- 
sects 


As mentioned, the young corn 
growers upped their fertilizer appli- 
cations on the “efficiency” plot. On an 
average, the “efficiency” acre received 
about 250 pounds more fertilizer than 
did the “usual” acre. But they also 
juggled the ratio of their fertilizer 

| additions. Compared to what was 
roughly a 1-2-2 ratio applied to the 
“usual” plot, the “efficiency” plot 


mall, 
| 
| 
| 
PRODUCTS 
| ses 
> 
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3 
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averaged a 2-1-1 ratio. Plant popula- 
tion went up correspondingly, from 
11,206 plants per acre to 12,175. 


Yield Offsets Cost 

Greater expenditure for fertilizer, 
seed, insecticides, and herbicides | 
caused the per-acre production cost 
of the “efficiency” acre to be almost 
$13 above the per-acre costs on the 
“usual” acre ($61.70 as compared to 
$48.88). But production costs per 
bushel actually decreased from 68 
cents on the “usual” acre to 66 cents 
on the “efficiency” acre. 

Figuring corn at $1.20 per bushel, 
the net profit per acre was $61.54 on 
the “efficiency” acre—almost $21 more 
than the “usual” acre. 

This year, boys from 16 states will | 
try out their own brand of efficiency 
in Spencer’s Corn Program. You can | 
bet they’ll come up with another 
good “case-in-point” for efficient use 
of the most up-to-date production 
practices at their command.—End 


* 
Fan Boosts Beef Gains 


Tests conducted in California’s hot 
Imperial Valley by the California 
Experiment Station indicate that 
Hereford steers will gain about one | 
pound more per day if they have the | 
benefit of the breeze produced by an | 
electric fan. 

The average termaperature during 
the 70-day trial was 90 degrees F, and 
while the fan did not lower the air 
temperature under the shade it did 
increase convective cooling by speed- 
ing up the rate of moisture evapora- 
tion from the bodies of the cattle. 


book review 


Creative Farm Shows 


Here is a booklet all agricultural lead- 
ers will find of use to them, particularly 
if they are interested in TV farm shows. 

The information is intended to be of 


interest and use to such people, giving | 
them ideas how agricultural television | 


can capture interest and give help to farm 
people. 

A number of experts in the farm TV 
field have assembled this information, 
divided into four areas: 
uals, new ideas, and audiences. The ma- 
terial is not only informative but is 


presented in such a way as to be of spe- | 
fic help to anyone in TV work. Refresh- | 


ing ideas, proved by experienced use in 
the field, make the book quite practical 
indeed. 

It has 56 pages and sells for a cost of 
$3. In quantities of 25 or more, the cost 
is $250 each. Order copies from The 
National Project in Agricultural Com- 


munications, Wells Hall, Michigan State | 


University, East Lansing, Mich. 
book review ——— 
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Almost Indestructible. 95-bu. New Inea No. 17 spreader takes the shocks 
loading from the New Ipea-Horn hydraulic loader, and comes back 


h al 


ot med 


asking lor more 


The roughest, toughest 
spreaders of them all 


New Idea spreaders give you finest shredding, 
widest spreading ... and a full year guarantee, 


For over 56 years, New Ipea has 
roduced quality manure spreaders to 
hit your farming needs. They do the job 
best. That’s why farmers have bought 
more New Ipea spreaders than any 
other make. 
Built stronger to last longer. These 
New Ibe spreaders have a clear pine 
box, completely treated with water-re- 
pellent Penta-preservative. Heavy gauge 
steel flares and end-gate that stand up 
under the slam and bang of mechanical 
loading. Long wearing Phenolic bear- 
ings are acid resistant. Long lasting 
high-pressure Neoprene oil lines remain 
flexible, won’t crack or break under 
rough usage. New Ipea spreaders have 
low upkeep costs, longer life, and 
greater value at trade-in time. 
Finest shredding. These New Ipea 
spreaders are engineered to do your 
spreading job best. New bigger upper 
cylinder has “U” shaped teeth, that 
shred the manure finer and give more 
even distribution to the paddles. 
Widest spreading. Paddles can be re- 
placed individually. They are shaped 
to fling the finely shredded manure 
over the widest area more uniformly. 
Full-Year Guarantee. With these New 
IDEA spreaders, your investment is pro- 
tected. If any part should prove to be 


Best idea yet... get a New Idea 


defective within a year, the part will be 
exchanged free of charge. 


See a New Ivea Spreader now. There’: 
one that just fits your farm. Your local! 
New Ipea dealer will gladly you 
more facts on these spreader models 
Or, mail coupon for free detailed 
booklet 


literature or manure handling 


Makes spreading days shorter. This giant 
125-bu o. 19 New id 

the big jobs easiest. It's the finest P 
spreader anywhere. New clutch lets 
you disengage distributor and lind 
dependently of conveyor for ea clean 


convenience 1k 


For economy, 


lowest priced spreader e New Ipea 
yet it holds a full 70 b we | 
chased with new or 

on hubs and use wheels fror ew lor 


one-row corn picker 


NEw [pea, FARM EQUIPMENT CO., oivision AVCO 


Dept. 1923, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send FREE literature as checked: 


C) 125-bu. PTO spreader 

95-bu. spreader 

[) 70-bu. spreader 
Address. 


75-bu. 4-wheel apreader 
f New Ibe s-Horn Loader 


[J] Booklet on Manure Handling 


State 
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Veteran Agent HKetires 


With the retirement of Phil 
Miles, Huerfano county agricul- 
tural agent, Walsenburg, Colo., 
the Colorado Extension Service 
loses a wonderful fellow and a 


top column writer. 


On the occasion of his last weekly 
column, Phil inserted this farewell 
story, quite typical of his topnotch 
homespun style which remains as fol- 
lows: 

“As my resignation as county agri- 
cultural agent becomes effective 
August 1, this is the last of the series 
of weekly columns which was started 
15 years ago. I've rather enjoyed 
writing them, although sometimes it 
was a bit hard to figure out something 
to talk about, and harder yet to put it 
down so it was readable. Every once 
in a while someone has reported 
reading the column and finding in it 
information that was useful, so it ap- 
parently accomplished a little some- 
thing in the way of publicity. 

“During my time in the county, 22 
years last December, I've met a lot 
of mighty fine folks and made some 
wonderful friends. We've worked on 
quite a variety of things with the 
hope of making farming and ranching 
more profitable, and it seems to me 
that maybe there has been a little 
progress towerds getting that job 
done, There has been fine coopera- 
tion from individuals and from organ- 
izations, and it’s been greatly appre- 
ciated, I hope thatythe same co- 
operation will be given to Angelo 
Blase, the new agent, and I’m sure it 
will be. I've known him for some 
years and believe he'll make you a 
good agent.” 


State Urban Program 


This is a program one county 
agent used to help the urban 
people in his county with their 
particular problems. 


Kalamazoo county, Michigan, is an 
urban county having a city of about 
90,000 and a total county population 
of approximately 200,000. Vernon 
Hinz, county agricultural agent, is 
anxious to serve the urban population 
and has worked very closely with a 
large number of these groups. What 
was the greatest need and how can 
this be met? Most home owners are 
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vitally interested in landscaping their 
homes and in similar problems. 

A meeting of an advisory group was 
held and after considerable discussion 
it was deemed advisable to hold a 
Landscape Clinic—free of charge. 

About fifteen hundred attended the 
one-day landscape clinic. The chief 
comment was, “There is so much to 
see and hear that I didn’t get all the 
way around. I should have planned 
to spend more time. There was just 
too much to see.” 

In the afternoon and evening, four 
special speakers spoke for about a 
half hour. Fashioning the landscape 
for your home was discussed and 
illustrated by Joseph Cox, landscape 
specialist at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Perennials with special emphasis 
on roses was presented by Fred 
Widmoyer, horticulture department; 
James Tyson, turf specialist, discussed 
care and management of lawns; and 
selection of trees for home grounds 
was presented by William Love, shade 
tree specialist. 

During both the afternoon and eve- 
ning, 10-minute demonstrations were 
given by various authorities. The 
demonstrations included: Making a 
compost pile, planting and care of 
rose bushes, planting and manage- 
ment of bulbs, pruning young fruit 
trees and bush fruits, foundation 
plantings, pruning shrubbery, care 
and planting of annual flowers, soil 
testing, insects affecting garden plants, 
and garden books and bulletin dis- 
play. 

Those in charge of the demonstra- 
tions were extension specialists, mem- 
bers of the rose society, nurserymen, 
and others. The Public Library had 
a display of books that were of inter- 
est to the public and discussed some 
of them. 

In another room, continuous movies 
were shown. The subjects covered 


were: “Promise of Spring,” which 
dealt with bulbs; “Modern Chrysan- 
themums for Fall Beauty”; Growth of 
Flowers”; “How to Grow Beautiful 
Roses”; and “Landscape for Living.” 

Thirteen nurseries had exhibits 
When plans were made, it was de- 
cided, that there would be no adver- 
tising. Each exhibit had the same 
size sign telling who had put up the 
exhibit. Each nursery selected one 
phase that they were especially in- 
terested in. No booth charge was 
made. The same was true with both 
radio and TV. In addition, County 
Agent Hinz sent out letters to all the 
garden clubs in the area as well as 
to many others. 

When Hinz was asked what changes 
he would make in another year, he 
replied, “We started it out as a one- 
day affair. Most of those who at- 
tended felt that they could not see 
and hear everything that was pre- 
sented. Many are suggesting a two- 
day event for next year. We don't 
know as the committee will decide 
this but all are agreed that a similar 
event will be held again next year 
I don’t know about two days. We 
like to have the folks feel they have 
more to learn and be anxious to come 
back in another year.” 

In any case, the folk of Kalamazoo 
county, Michigan, are looking ferward 
to another landscape Clinic in 1957. 
Urban agents may wish to consider 
such an event in their counties. Such 
events make many new friends for 
extension. 


Radio Station Holds 
Quarterly Dinner Meeting 
Better radio programs result 
from the program of one Mis- 
souri radio station and its pub- 
lic relations program 
Radio station KLEX, 
Mo., holds a quarterly 


Lexington, 
dinner and 


These men attended the bi-annual meeting of officers and directors of the New York 


State Association of County 


Agricultural Agents and staff members from the State 


Leader's Office. Such a meeting helps coordinate and improve extension work through- 
out New York State. From left to right: H. H. Campbell, director, NACAA; “Cy” Crome. 
associate county agent leader; Fred B. Morris, county agent leader; Cliff’ Farrington, 


associate county agent leader; William H. Palmer, 


president, New York Association; 


Walter E. Androsko, director; Arthur Durfee, assistant director of extension; Herbert 


E. Johnson, secretary-treasurer;: 


Norm E. Kidder, director; J. A. 
John Swan, associate county agent leader; 


Birkland, director; 
Richard Fricke, associate county agent 


leader; Donald Huddleston, director; and William M. Barry, past president 


| 
way 


Stop downgrading 
caused by infectious Synovitis 


Downgrading of birds because of lesions 
from synovitis is costing poultrymen an 
estimated 20 to 30 million dollars yearly. 

Infectious synovitis is an insidious dis- 
ease. By the time you lose a few birds from 
synovitis —a large proportion of your flock 
may be affected and, even though the birds 
recover, they probably will be downgraded. 

It is important to control an outbreak of 
synovitis and stop its spread. But it is far 
more important to take every possible step 
to prevent an outbreak. Keeping the disease 
out of your flock is the best way to be sure 
of sending birds to market free of damaged 
tissues and lesions. 


Today — you can do something about 
synovitis! AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracy- 
cline, the antibiotic which has been so effec- 
tive against other chronic poultry diseases 
such as CRD, blue comb and nonspecific 
enteritis, is now the antibiotic of choice for 


Be sure with good feeds containing the right amount of A 


the prevention and control of synovitis 

Recent tests at West Virginia and at th: 
University of Delaware have shown that 
feeds containing high levels of AUREKO 
MYCIN are effective in the prevention and 
control of synovitis. Your feed manufac 
turer, using the right amount of AUREO 
MYCIN in feeds, can now make a specifi 
disease claim to this effect on his feed tag 

Talk to your feed manufacturer or feed 
mixer. Ask for feeds containing high levels 
of AUREOMYCIN. Guard your chick 
against synovitis and other chronic diseases 
with the world’s greatest disease fighter 
AUREOMYCIN. 


CYANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 


30 ROCKEFELLER & ¥ 20 sow 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 
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These county agents attended the KLE 
quarterly dinner. They are Arlen 
Schwinke, Carroll county; Raymond King, 
Lafayette county; Hubert Krautman, La- 
fayette county; Jim Heltmeyer, Carroll 
county; Ed Schwitzky, Lafayette county; 
and John Rogers, Ray county. At the 
lower left is Ralph Meador, co-owner and 
manager of Station KLEX. 


meeting with county agents in its 
area. This informal get-together 
provides an exchange of ideas be- 
tween the agents and station manage- 
ment, and creates a lot of enthusiasm 
for planning and producing better 
radio programs. 

KLEX went on the air in April, 
1956, Two programs that were sched- 
uled almost immediately were the 
county agents’ program at 12:25 every 
day, and the home agents’ program at 
11:25 every day. Three counties take 
part in these programs. 


Washington Agent Honored 


At a recent meeting of the 
Vancouver Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Arthur Kulin, Clark 
county agricultural agent, was 
presented with the annual Good 
Government Award. 


He received this honor because of 
his outstanding work done in con- 
nection with 4-H club activities and 
work with Clark county farmers on 


At the left is Art Kalin, county agent, re- 
ceiving the Good Government Award Tro- 
phy from Wayburn Thompson, president, 


Vancouver Jaycees. 
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poultry, livestock, soil improvement, 
and fertilizers. 

Art has been a county agent for 27 
years and a vocational agricultural 
instructor for two years. He has been 
chairman of the county extension 
staff for more than 10 years and been 
active with the Kiwanis Club and the 
Clark County Fair Board. He has 
also held a number of state offices, is 
a member of Epsilon Sigma Phi, and 
has served on a number of national 
committees of the NACAA. 


Fletcher Farrington, president, National 
Association County Agricultural Agents, 
was given a straw hat in Texas but didn’t 
really need it until he visited Arizona. 
Here the Tallapoosa county, Alabama, ex- 
tension worker discusses sun and hats 
with officers in the Arizona Chapter of the 
Association. From left to right are John 
Sears, Graham county, president; Farring- 
ton; Bill Brechan, Coconino county, vice 
president; and Carmy Page, Cochise 
county, secretary-treasurer. 


Two Extension Workers 
Launch Forestry Program 


Two Kentucky county agents 
have spearheaded a program of 
public school education in for- 
estry conservation. 


Disastrous fires in 1952 and °'53 
burned approximately 90,000 acres of 
woodland in Floyd county, Kentucky. 
This encouraged County Agent Ellis 
Boggs and Extension Forester J. A. 
Newman to work out a series of 10 
lessons on principles of forest con- 
servation. They presented them to 
County School Superintendent V. O. 
Turner with the suggestion that they 
be offered the teachers of the county. 

Superintendent Turner was enthu- 
siastic about the project and had 
Boggs present it to his teachers. 

The work grew in popularity and 
in 1955, 57 teachers taught the 10 
forestry lessons. With some modi- 
fication, nine other counties taught 
these lessons to 12,000 children. 

These lessons helped popularize 
forest conservation. In 1953, only 18 
farmers planted 95,000 seedlings and 
138 forest fires occurred. In 1956, 
60 farmers set 202,000 seedlings and 
forest fires were reduced to 68 in 
number. Also, 30 farmers requested 
assistance in timber stand improve- 
ment.—End 


IDEAS that W ORK—— 


Taste Test Creates Interest 


In the spring when gardening 
is the topic of discussion for my 
freshman boys, I have found that 
most of the students are unfa- 
miliar with a large number of our 
vegetables. They have never seen, 
nor tasted, vegetables such as 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, swiss chard, parsnips, 
peppers, asparagus, and spinach. 
Interest lags in the class when- 
ever an unfamiliar topic is dis- 
cussed. 

Now, the students chip in and 
buy frozen, canned or fresh vege- 
table samples to use in class. We 
have a different vegetable every 
day. We cook the vegetable in a 
saucepan over a Bunsen burner 
and while the vegetable is cook- 
ing we discuss additional topics 
on gardening. Near the end of 
the period, we let each student 
taste the new product. We use 
paper cups to cut down on dish 
washing. 

Boys who didn’t know about 
these new vegetables are inter- 
ested in gardening and have ac- 
quired a taste for new things. The 
small amount of effort expended 
pays dividends in interest, stimu- 
lation, and learning.—CGeorge Sak- 
sa, vo-ag instructor, Esko, Minn. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H or farmers. 


Benefits of Band Seeding 


In tests at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, the practice of band 
seeding hay and pasture crops has 
important advantages over broadcast 
methods. In this practice, grass or 
legume seeds are placed at precise 
depths directly above a concentrated 
band of fertilizer. 

Band seeded plots yielded 130 per- 
cent more forage than where the same 
amounts of fertilizer and seed were 
broadcast. Weed growth was found to 
be very light on the band-seeded plots 
but heavy on the broadcast plots. 
The former also got off to a more 
vigorous start but boosted the survival 
rate later on when weather condi- 
tions were unfavorable. 

Also of importance was the fact 
that costs of planting with fertilizer 
were lower on the band seed plots 
since the fertilizer and seed were ap- 
plied in one operation. 


* 


Said Satan to a new arrival, “You 
act as if you owned the place.” 

“I do,” was the reply. “My wife 
gave it to me before I came.” 


4 
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Competition In Transportation 
Has Been Good For You! 


|, else in the world does the businessman, the 
farmer, the consumer enjoy the kinds and quality of trans- 
portation service available here in the United States. 


Under the spur of competition, the trucking industry 
makes remarkable improvements in terminal operations 
through efficient mechanization — railroads strive to cut 
running time — airlines tailor air-freight to shipper require- 
ments — the whole field of transport service researches, 
adapts, changes and improves. 


This is service competition which benefits everyone con- 
cerned — which has given American agriculture and in- 
dustry the finest transportation in the world. 


Now, some would like to throw the emphasis on virtually 
unrestricted rate competition. We tried unrestricted rate 
competition once before —and it nearly wrecked our de- 
veloping country. Now we have vigorous price competition, 
to be sure, but with built-in safeguards to protect shippers, 
carriers, and public alike. 


Does service competition result in lower costs to the 
public? The answer is that all transportation today receives 
less of the national sales dollar than it did in 1929, although 
performing far more service for every dollar received. 


the consumer 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You've Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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NITROGEN 
for rapid growth 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 


POTASH 
for health and quality 
CALCIUM 
for sturdy plants 
SULFUR 
for vigor and tone 
MAGNESIUM 
“m»_ for color and snap 


LOWEST COST 


ford county (left), and Robert J. Hollens 
be, Clark county, look over some new bar- 


| ley varieties at the Dixon Springs Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Illinois. 
The annual summer conference for Illi 
nois agricultural extension 


workers is 
held every five years at Dixon Springs lo- 


Insurance 


= With Michigan’s plan... 


FOR BETTER YIELDS—FOR HIGHER SOIL FERTILITY 


Royster’s 6 plant food guarantee Demonstrate 

insures a 6-course balanced diet Weed Control 
for all crops, all soils @ MICHIGAN COUNTY agricul- 


tural agents are using a new 

| method with old principles to speed 

up the adoption of good weed control 
practices. 

It’s the old demonstration technique 
vested .. . Compared to other farm outlays, the dollar spent with plots on a farmer's land. The 
for Royster's balanced diet of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and | new method is the use of chemicals on 
potash .. . plus calcium, sulfur and magnesium, is the farmers various weeds to provide a show win- 

dow of their effect over the entire 
hardest-working dollar. Faced with declining prices, further 
soil exhaustion—farmers more than ever will need a high- a 


Since Michigan doesn’t have nox- 
quality fertilizer like time-tested Royster. | ious weed districts, promotion of bet- 


ter practices rests with Michigan 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. Devise Demonstration Plots 


A College of Agriculture weed 
22 factories and 15 sales offices committee headed by Stanley Ries 


conveniently located to serve ?, | hatched the idea for the technique. 
farmers in 20 states » e They arranged for chemicals—more 
than a dozen different kinds ranging 
from 2,4-D to amino triazole for 
poison ivy—and showed 44 agents 
how to set up the demonstration plots 
via a new manual, And they furnished 
| Stakes, signs, and other materials 
necessary for the demonstrations. 
The manual showed how to cali- 
brate a sprayer, suggested control 
practices for various crops, brush, 
specific weeds, and showed how to 
use chemicals to sterilize soil. Cata- 


Dollar for dollar, pound for pound—there isn't a better ferti- 
lizer sold than Royster. Top-quality in every respect, no other 
single item the farmer buys returns more profit per dollar in- 
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> 
4 for maturity and yield 

Cro 

gri- 


logs were included in the material 
which showed several weed control 
sprayers, pumps and nozzles. (The 
agents purchased sprayers recom- 
mended by the committee.) 


46 Counties Participate 


The 44 agents set up plots which 
demonstrated the effect of chemicals 
on about 10 different crops. All told, 
there were 618 demonstrations in 46 
counties. 

The agents and weed committee 
thought the demonstration technique 
was a good one because farmers could 
see results throughout the growing 
season. 

The agents learned more about weed 
control methods, and were better 
able to advise farmers because they 
learned the methods the hard way— 
by getting their hands dirty 

Many of the weed control demon- 
strations were publicized by news 
stories. They were also useful for 
radio discussions and twilight meet- 
ings. 


Plots Popular with Agents 

And the encouraging thing about 
the technique, Ries emphasized, is 
that it’s popular with agents. Most 
of them want to try it again 

The agents made suggestions for a 


robber rat dies 


warfarin 
bait 
—the t d 
anticoagulant 
rat and mouse 


Send your technical questions con- 
cerning the use of warfarin bait to: 


better program in the coming season, 
too. They want district meetings to 
learn more about weed control prin- 
ciples, laying out demonstrations, how 
to calibrate, operate and maintain all 
kinds of sprayers, how to better 
evaluate spraying results—Cal Orr, 
Department of Information Services, 
Michigan State University. 


2,4-D Controls Sagebrush 


Ten years of large-scale tests on 
Western rangeland by USDA con- 
servationists show that 2,4-D is nearly 
100 percent effective in controlling 
the major species of sagebrush. They 
also found that while 2,4-D cannot 
always compete cost-wise with plow- 
ing and burning as a method of sage- 
brush control, the cost of spraying the 
chemical is low enough to be of prac- 
tical use to farmers and ranchers who 
may want to use it as a supplementary 


control method. 


Give Pigs a Shower 


If pigs have access to cool showers | 


during hot weather, they will gain as 
much in hot weather as at any other 
time. This shows up in experiments 
by the University of Minnesota's 
branch experiment station. 


Feu IR 


4 2 


COW CLIPPING TIME 
iS AT HAND 


When cows are 
stabled, good 
sanitary practice calls for regular clippiny 
Tell dairymen the advantage 
Clipped cows are easier to keep clean. Clean 
cows mean less sediment and a lower bac 
teria count. Regular clipping means mort 
money for the dairy farmer 
For fast, eaty clipping to kee p cows clean 
the Sunbeam Stewart electric Clipmaster 
is ideal. Its convenient siz 
dling, lasting durability and fin 
ping performance make it the 
clipper. 
PREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, “Method 
and Benefits of Clipping Dairy Catth 
and “Cow Clipping Vemonstration 
Send for your free copies 


Sunbeam CORPORATION 


(Formerly Chicago Flexible Sheft Ce) 
5600 Roosevelt Dept. 10, Chicege 50, 


ol clipping 


ease of han 
clip 


preferred 


Thousands of case histories (more than 80 million pounds of warfarin bait 
used in the United States alone) show the key role that warfarin can play 
in your community's RAT AND MOUSE CONTROL PROGRAM. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2217 . 
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ERE IS what we learn from a bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri: “The expected life of farm ma- 


chinery left in the open will be decreased nearly one-third, 


A few minutes with pencil and paper gives you a reason- 
with greater losses for some types.” 


ably accurate estimate of what is saved by using an all-steel 
Quonset building to protect your machinery. Just list the 
machinery on your farm, estimate the value, and take one- 

It’s easy for any farmer to figure out what this means to third of the total. The amount of your loss, in this day of 
him in terms of his own dollars and cents. We warn readers highly mechanized farming, very likely is enough to pay for 
they may be in for a shock, but it is better to face the facts a Quonset Machinery Storage Building. Of 1,177 combine- 
than suffer unnecessary losses. owners surveyed by Kansas State College, 1,032—over 87% !— 


tit 


4 


The big, easy-working doors enable N. P. Cooper to hurry his 
corn picker and load of corn into the safety of hia 


tractor, building before a sudden rain storm can harm them. Mr. Cooper's farm 
Quonset 32’ x 96° is located near Robertadale, Alabama. 
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Harry McCoy, Dover, Minnesota, farmer, drives his tractor into this 
gleaming Quonset. Quon-Kote paint, for galvanized surfaces, is avail- 
able in several colors to harmonize with your farmstead. 


said that a machine shed today is a necessary investment. 

Farmers themselves were asked to give their ideas on 
what is required for the best possible machine shed. Of 
course, good value and easy financing were high on the list; 
and Quonsets are well known for both. They were quick to 
specify big interiors, free of obstructions, designed for close- 
to-the-wall parking; one look at a Quonset shows why the 
clear, post-free interior satisfies these important require- 
ments. Easy-working doors, wide enough and high enough 
to accommodate almost any machine, were also widely 
favored; and Quonset doors meet these specifications. Other 
qualities desired included weathertightness, fire safety, 
rodentproofing, and good appearance with a minimum of 
maintenance; for all these, Quonsets,are noted. Quonsets 
are easy to erect—fast—and this was another popular 


~ 


There's a Quonset for Every Job on your Farmstead 


On his Summerdale, Alabama, farm, E. J. Engle 
uses part of the space in his Quonset to weld a bumper. 
Farmers prevent break-downs, save field time by making 
repairs in their Quonseta. 


E.G. Miller, Valleyford, Washington, has 
a machine service shop in his Quonset that 
helps him save time and expense while 
getting better performance. 


All-steel Quonset Rigid Frame 28 farm machinery storage building 
(28’ x 100’) on Ekkie Paben’s farm near Beatrice, Nebraska. Note the 
high, wide and easy-operating doors. 


requirement. On point after point and by farmer after 
farmer, Quonsets have been proved outstanding. 

Although properly housed machines are estimated to 
need one-third less repairs than machines left outside, al! 
farmers agree that the ideal building should have room for 
a farm shop. 

They specified space where machines can be repaired, 
overhauled and given preventive maintenance during off 
seasons and on rainy days. Thus, with a Quonset machinery 
center, they can cash in with better performance in the 
field, as well as save time and unnecessary expense under 
working conditions that are both convenient and comfort 
able for even the most difficult jobs. 

Getting machines out of the weather is a logical, common 
sense objective. And no other building of equa! quality 
gives protection at a more reasonable cost than a Quonset 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Mich. = A Unit of 


“Keeping equipment in repair ie easy in 
my Quonset,”” saya Iussell Ridge, Albany, 
Ga. “Toole are handy and u's always 
comfortable working inside.” 
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A FARM SERVICE CENTER FOR EASY MACHINERY MAINTENANCE ; 


Demonstrate... 


Farm 


Tractor 


Safety 


karmers will sit up and take notice when you show 


them the dangers to avoid in tractor operation 


By Raymond (. Hall 


@ DO YOU KNOW how easy it is to 
upset a tractor? 

Farm folks are utterly astounded to 
see the ease with which a farm tractor 
can be overturned, causing injury and 
possible death to the operator during 
the normal course of farming opera- 
tions. 

Here is a demonstration you might 
use to exhibit positive proof of this 
ever present farm hazard. 


The demonstration includes four 
operations, each one a situation that 
the average farmer might experience 
at one time or another while operat- 
ing his tractor. 

In two instances, with the rear 
wheels of the tractor set wide apart 
as they should be for general farm 
work, no accidents occur. 

The first—by use of a wooden ramp 
over which one rear wheel is driven 
with rear wheels set wide apart 
causes no trouble. The tractor re- 
mains upright. Then by narrowing 
the distance between the rear wheels 
the run is repeated with the height 
of the ramp unchanged. This time, 
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upon reaching a given height, the 
vehicle tips on its side. The intent is 
to indicate the danger of working a 
tractor on side hills or uneven fields 
without the rear wheels set in a wide 
position. 


Turns Cause Mishaps 


Second—involves a sharp turn at 
excessive speed. With rear wheels in 
the narrow position the tractor over- 
turns while turning in a 40-foot circle 
at a speed of about six miles per hour 
when the inside rear wheel comes in 


UP, AND OVER... 
Was anybody hurt? 


DOWN IT GOES... 
It can happen on any 
‘arm. 


contact with a 12-inch block of stove 
wood. 

On the third, the rear wheels of the 
tractor are set in a ditch about 24 
inches deep. Any attempt to drive 
forward or backward results in the 
rear wheels turning in place 

Duplicating the action of some 
careless individuals, a small log (four 
inches in diameter) is placed in front 
of and chained to each rear wheel. 
Upon releasing the clutch, the ma- 
chine revolves on its axle and tips 
backward. No driver could escape 
from being pinned beneath the ma- 
chine. 


Use Drawbar, Not Axle 


Fourth, the lesson of hitching to the 
drawbar and not the rear axle is 
taught. A chain attached from the 
drawbar to a heavy load results in 
spinning the drive wheels. However, 
upon attaching the chain to the rear 
axle, the tractor rears up and flips 
over on its back. 

To perform these demonstrations, 
select a conventional two-plow trac- 
tor with a narrow and 
hand-operated clutch 

Protective framework is construct- 


front-end 
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You can now protect 
production when 
mastitis strikes! 


Teatube-CORBIOT' 


the first mastitis remedy with Hydrocortisone 


Heip prevent scar tissue 
with HYDROCORTISONE 


Hydrocortisone is a natural inflam- 
mation-fighter. It helps relieve the 
inflammation in the diseased udder. 
This controls the formation of the 
“ scar tissue which produces lumps in 
the “half-treated” gland and which 
destroys the ability of the gland to 
produce its full quota of milk. 


Attack the infection with 
THREE ANTIBIOTICS 


All of the different kinds of germs 4% 
which have been commonly found in 
cases of mastitis are effectively con- 
trolled by this scientific combination 


fighting the infection 
CORBIOT 
to give quick, lasting benefits 


of neomycin, polymyxin, and penicil- an q 
lin present in CORBIOT. These anti- 
biotics stop the germs while hydro- me 4 
cortisone stops the inflammation. 

hes q 
CORBIOT 
designed for total treatment of ' 4 
mastitis q 
CORBIOT 4 
to stop the inflammation while § cap: ; 


Don’t be satisfied any longer with only partial 
treatment of mastitis; insist on the 
product that is designed to do the complete job... 


Teatube-CORBIOT E 


Available in 10 Gm. tubes. Get them one at a time 
or in dozens from your druggist or veterinarian. 


Your veterinarian ig 
your first line of 


defense against animal 


diseases. Consult him 
j if in regard to your 


@ product of | animal health problems 


VETERINARY SALES DEPARTMENT, THE UPJONIN COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


*TRACEMARE, U.S. PAT. OFF 
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AUTOMATIC 
POULTRY WATER WARMER 


Your flock will average 12 more 
eges per hen if water te kept 
at about with thie U/L 
and C.B.A. approved sautomatic 
warmer, Costs lees than an 
Lo a day to use. 46.46 


POULTRY TROUGH WARMER 
Keeps water in « shallow 
trough from freesing at 10°, 
Made of Line-O-Heat in ruet- 
resistant wire coil, Safe and 
easy to wee lay in trough, 
plug in. For 4-7 trough $4.45; 
| trough $6.06 


Btrengthened outer bow! 
Both, $11.20. 


makes beet fount even 
better Has provision for 
Write for FREE Literature 
YOUR DEALER DOESW'T HAVE IT, ORDER DIRECT 


The SMITH-GATES Corp. 


AUTOMATIC WATERING FOUNTAIN 
Fountain, Heater, 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 


Are You Satisfied? 


Suppose you saw an open door and It said, 
“Employment opportunity here.” Would it 
tempt you? 

Have you ever hed 4 notion you'd ike to do 
magatine work? . . . editing or selling adver. 
tising? 

This company now employs five former 
vo-aq teachers—four former extension poultry 
husbendmen, They tike if here. Maybe you 
would too. 

No... there len't single opening on any 
of our seven magazines now. But it could 
happen at any time. Just a few months ago, 
one of our advertising men got « better job. 
To replace him, we hired another vo-eg 
teacher at a good increase in salary for him. 

Cc clal companies frequently contact us 
for men with agricultural training, We have 
helped many men in this way to better em- 
ployment. 

Now... If you want to be considered for 
future employment here-—write us @ letter ask- 
ing for an application form, which we will 
treat confidentially 

Abraham Lincoln is reported as having once 
sald, “I'll prepare and maybe my chance will 
come.” 

lt did, How about you? 

We publish Poultry Tribune, Pacific Poultry- 
man, Hatchery and Feed, Turkey World, 
Grolier Growing, Poultry Processing and Mar- 
keting, and Better Farming Methods. 

Write £. £. Ruther, Personnel Director, 
Watt 


Publishing Company, 
= Merris, 


JOB HUNTING? 
Try Us! 


Our cooperative wants Midwest ag man 
in his 80's or 40's to fill position as Ass’t 
Publie Relations Director. 

He will work out of Chicago, helping to 
handle publicity-promotion-publie relations 
for and with our 15,000 dairy farmers in 
Northern Illinois and Indiana and South- 
ern Wisconsin 

Ability to write and some knowledge of 
mageeme makeup would help considerably. 

If interested, write résumé and se 
requirements to: 


DICK CECH, PURE MILK ASS'N. 
343 5. Dearbors Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Turn to pages $0-51 for this month's Helptul 
Booklet listings. 
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ed from used four-inch boiler tubing. 
After many upsets, including practice 
sessions, the tractor remains in its 
original condition with no damage 
suffered. 


Ropes Control Tractor 


To operate during the manuvers, 
ropes are attached to the clutch lever 
(primary reason for selecting a trac- 
tor with a hand clutch), the distribu- 
tor wire, and the throttle lever, thus 
insuring the three operators of a safe 
position 30 feet or more from the 
moving vehicle. 

The basic ideas for this perform- 
ance came from the Agricultural 
Engineering Department at lowa 
State College. Due to variations in 
the size and performance of tractors, 
certain slight changes may be neces- 
sary. 

This makes a very effective and 
convincing demonstration—try it 
sometime.—End 


Veteran Entomologist Retires 


Charlie Stiles, veteran extension 
entomologist of Oklahoma A & M, has 
retired. 

Stiles’ first work with Oklahoma 
extension service was in 1927 as field 
agent of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology 
working with an insect control pro- 
gram in cereal grains and forage 
crops. This work was part of the 
department's effort to protect wheat 
from insects to increase the food sup- 


To recognize his deep interest in Boy 
Scouting and his financial support of this 
outstanding youth movement, J. W. Watt, 
chairman of the board, Watt Publishing 
Company, was awarded a special citation 
at a recent staff luncheon. The citation 
reads as follows: “J. W. Watt, A True 


ply for World War 1. Stiles worked 
with the cereal and forage crops pro- 
gram for six months and was switched 
to bee keeping work to help increase 
sweets to take care of the shortage of 
sugar at that time. 

He was appointed extension en- 
tomologist June 1, 1929, and served 
in that capacity until his retirement 
on June 31 of this year 


Many shadows that cross our 
life’s pathway are caused by 
standing in our own way. 


Develop New Insecticide 


A new chemical insecticide that 
will allow a plant to repel insect at- 
tack will be available in limited 
quantities for late summer sales. 

Shell Chemical Corporation de- 
scribes the product as an organic 
phosphate, trade-named Phosdrin. It 
was discovered by Shell Develop- 
ment Company, and given experi- 
mental label acceptance by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for use 
against insects attacking certain fruit 
and vegetable crops. 

Phosdrin invades a plant’s system, 
giving the plant its own built-in de- 
fense against insects. It will kill 
insects that either tap into the treated 
plant or come in contact with the 
insecticide. In field experiments, 
Phosdrin has proved lethal to insects 
that have developed tolerances. 


Friend of Boyhood, Blackhawk Area Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America”. Left to right 
are, J. W. Watt, H. J. Homann, Scout Ex- 
ecutive of the Blackhawk Area Council 
which has been the chief benefactor of his 
philanthropy, and Leslie A. Watt, presi- 
dent of the company. 
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Hy-Line Poultry Farms announce 


NEW, 
HY-LINE Layers 


HY-LINE 
EGG PRODUCTION 


by H. B. WALLACE 


Director of Research 


sh 


1940 


Agricultural research, usually, 
moves forward at a steady but 
relatively modest rate. Corn is 
bred to yield a little more, milk 


Another 6 to 12 
Eggs Per Hen 


Hy-Line livability to be much 
better than the average of com- 
petitive chickens. 


e They lay good-sized, high qual- 


production inches up a few 


pounds, hogs reach market weight a few days more 
quickly. 


But, a few times in each of our lives, we are allowed 
to leap forward with a long stride. In one year, we 
make the progress of several. 


That is what has happened, this year, with Hy-Line 
layers. In one stride, this year’s new, even better, 
Hy-Line layers have made the biggest single step for- 
ward in their 17 years of constant improvement. 


We are intensely proud of these new, farm-tested 
layers. And small wonder, for look at these birds’ 
achievements: 


e They lay more eggs. Six to 12 more than even last 
year’s heavy-laying Hy-Line birds. And last year’s Hy- 
Line layers outlaid commercial-quality Leghorns by 
two to three dozen eggs. 


e They have a greater intensity, persistency, and ef- 
ficiency of production. These new Hy-Line birds can 
lay on a seven-day week for greater lengths of time 
than ever before. Tests show they produce a dozen 
eggs on up to a full pound less feed than do standard 
quality layers. 


e They have high livability. Random sample tests show 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 


A department of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 
DES MOINES 


ity eggs. Eggs that smile back 
from the breakfast table, that make people insist on 
having eggs at breakfast—and for supper, too! And, 
Hy-Line layers put a good shell on their eggs. 


e They give you controlled breeding. Hy-Line layers 
can be depended upon to make the most of good 
flock management. 


There are two new, even better, Hy-Line layers this 
year: 


NEW HY-LINE 934-A — Eggs are chalk-white, well- 
shaped. Outstandingly uniform in both size and shape. 
At 10 months of age, 934-A layers produce eggs aver- 
aging 25 ounces a dozen. An extremely efficient bird, 
weighing just 444 pounds. A worthy successor to last 
year’s great Hy-Line 934. 


NEW HY-LINE 123-—A cream egg layer. Very early 
maturing. Weighs about 5 pounds and is unusually 
efficient. “Only time they jump is to get in a nest,” 
say flock owners who have farm-tested them. They 
are highly productive. 


We recommend these two great new layers to you 
with pride and confidence. Order them through your 


local Hy-Line distributor or salesman .. . or write to 


address shown below for more information. 
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“20% REDUCTION IN MILKING acne 
OPERATION TIME WITH OUR Urban 
DELAVAL COMBINE!” 4-H 


says Alex Stornetta of roveteecnn — Napa, Calif. P rogram 


| @ “HOW TO DEVELOP 4-H Club 
Work in Urban and Suburban 
| Areas” was the topic presented at the 
| last New York State 4-H Agents Con- 
ference. 
Urban 4-H club work starts where 
there is interest and a need. Some 
| urban people know about 4-H work 
through travel, radio, television, at- 
tending fairs, and news items. Othe1 
urban people were 4-H members 
themselves 
To develop urban 4-H in a new 
community, agents need to establish 


Miiking 300 cows in a 64-cow conventional barn requires con- 
sistent, dependable, efficient operation. After 4 years of 
operating with 8 De iaval Combine “F”’ Units, Mr. Stornetta 
stresses these 5 important De Laval features: 


BETTER MILKING 
“We are 100% sold on the merits of the De Laval’ Magnetic 


Controlled Pulsations, as it has provided faster and better 


milking for us.” 
THIS INTERESTS GIRLS... 


HANDLES ENTIRE JOB ] Let them help the underprivileged. 
“The De Laval machines have eliminated our hand milking of 
50 cows which our previous machines couldn't milk.” good public relations with other youth 


HIGHER QUALITY MILK groups and to put 4-H stories in the 

. local newspapers, school, and civic 
“We have been able to save time and labor plus produce publications. 4-H radio broadcasts 
higher quality milk with our De Laval Combine System.” are a good method of getting the 4-H 


SAVES LABOR story to people and television pro- 


grams of demonstrations 
“We are now able to employ more capable operators and 
have a much more flexible use of our personnel.” Use Exhibits 


SAVES TIME Put up 4-H exhibits and posters 
“We have been able to effect a 20% reduction in our milking which show the type of activities your 
operation time.” urban young people can carry on. 
Prepare a pamphlet on what urban 

Get all the details on De Laval Combine Milkers ... 4-H is in your county. Contact the 

write today. elementary schools to meet the young 
people and their parents to find lead- 


. ers and get 4-H clubs started. The 
e DE LAVAL fifth grade people are the most co- 


EPARATOR COMPANY operative for new leaders. 


Get 4-H represented in urban com- 
munity activities such as on youth 
panels, in parades, and all types of 
exhibits and citizenship activities. 


THE OF LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York + 427 Randoiph St, Chicage 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Millbrae, Cait. 
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BICYCLE TEST... 
This makes a good boy's project. 


Use the local people themselves. Some 
popular urban 4-H projects are cook- 
ing, ceramics, indoor gardening, rec- 
reation, mechanics, woodworking, 
electricity, home repairs, and dress- 
making. 


Project Idea Sound 


The 4-H homemaking activities are 
as valuable in the city as in the coun- 
try. Stick to the project idea but 
make the units short, completed in 
two months 

Bicycle safety, electricity, and use 
of tools will go for boys in urban 
areas. Horticulture has possibility, 
and natural science and conservation, 
but the urban boys’ 4-H club program 
is more difficult to keep going. 4-H 
should provide camping experiences 
for urban young people and an oppor- 
tunity for them to visit and live on a 
farm. 


Leadership Is Essential 


In urban 4-H work there needs to 
be a lot of leadership organization be- 
cause the areas have as many or more 
interested people than most counties. 
County-wide programs and activities 
break down into more local areas. 
Nassau county with 350 leaders, has 
seven leaders’ councils and one lead- 
ers’ federation made up of the officers 
of each leaders’ council. We have 
one junior leaders’ council made up 
of teenagers, but as the teenage mem- 
bership builds up we may expect 
more. 

In a new suburban community here 
of hundreds of young families, one of 
the 4-H leaders in 1951 became presi- 
dent of the local PTA, then the Cen- 
tral PTA Council and is now a mem- 
ber of the schoo! board in a village of 
50,000 people. This year the presi- 


dent of the 4-H leaders council is 
going to be the PTA president in 1957. 

In this community, established in 
1951, one girls’ 4-H club with two 
leaders and 15 club members was 
organized. Today, five years later, we 
have 28 clubs with 58 leaders, 150 
4-H girls and 90 4-H boys. 

In our old established villages the 


"A. B.C. of 
Poultry Raising’’ 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune 


A complete guide for beginner or ex 


pert. By means of many photographs 
expansion is more gradual but in the diagrams, and non-technical instructior 
new developments it is often dynamic, it explains every detail from building 
spontaneous, and most challenging. your first coop to dressing the fow! for 
The leaders are young people, eager, food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well 


ambitious, and enthusiastic about the 
4-H program.—-Dorothy P. Flint, 


county 4-H club agent, Nassau coun- 
ty, Long Island. 


illustrated. Price $3.00 
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Mount Morris Illinois 


On one group of 187 head Mr. Longmeyer made an average 


daily gain of 3.2 pounds at a cost of 19.3¢ per pound of gain. 


Sons give dad tip-off 
on ‘Stilbosol’ feeds 


Veteran cattle feeder adds new gain-booster to other modern 
cost-cutting practices for ‘‘best daily gains | ever had’’ 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 
Search for information is a constant state 
of mind for Henry Longmeyer, who farms 
700 productive acres near Greenfield, Il. 


lypical of Henry is the way he listened to 
his college student sons, Ralph and Albert, 
for every possible piece of news on the lat- 
est money-making, cost-cutting practices 
Both boys majored in animal husbandry 


When his boys told him about successful 
experiments with ‘Stilbosol’-fortified sup- 
plements, Henry put in his order. . . long 
before such supplements were available 


When the first shipment arrived from his 
feed manufacturer, he didn’t hesitate to 
feed it to all his cattle. “I couldn’t have 
afforded a check lot because of the gains 
I've been getting with ‘Stilbosol,’ ” was 


"Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark 
for Diethyistilbestrol Premix which is manufactured 
and sold under exclusive license granted by 
lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc., 
under its U. S, Patent No, 2751303 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly 


Henry’s profit-conscious comment. 


* 1876 -Eightieth Anniversary 1956 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Michigan Vo-Ag’s Attend 
Annual Conference at MSU 


Dr, Thomas H. Hamilton, vice 
president, academic affairs, 
Michigan State University, was 
a principal speaker at the 37th 
annual Conference for Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture in 
Michigan. 


“The man who does not think 
achieves goodness only by chance,” 
said Dr. Hamilton. “The man who 
has disciplined his intelligence can 
achieve it by rational choice.” 

Hamilton went on to tell the teach- 
ers that far from being suspicious of 
intelligence, we should recognize that 
in the disciplined and educated intel- 
ligence rests man’s only hope for the 
formation of the good society. 

Approximately 300 ag teachers at- 
tended this 37th annual Michigan 
Conference, and one of the highlights 
was recognition of 13 “Grand Old 
Men” of Michigan vocational agri- 
culture. 


Region VI Teachers Meet 


Vocational agriculture teach- 
ers should recognize that their 
students often do not go into 
farming but into occupations 
related to agriculture. 


That was the conclusion of a panel 
on “Related Occupations” at a meet- 
ing on the Cornell campus June 


H. E. Throckmorton, center, vice presi- 
dent, Region VI, presided at the regional 
meeting. With him are E. K. Fife, W. 
Springfleld, Mass. left, and S. J. Reeves, 
Department of Rural Education, Cornell. 
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Honor Jersey Teacher 


Martin Decker, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., was honored recently 
by the New Jersey Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers. 


Decker has given 30 years of serv- 
ice to the people of his home county. 
Representatives from the school 
board, Farmers’ Association, State 
Board of Agriculture and Education, 
and others paid tribute to his out- 
standing leadership and service. He 
was presented with a Service Key. 


These 13 Michigan teachers have a combined total of 421 years of service in vocational 
agriculture. The men were awarded 30-year service keys at the 37th annual Conference 
for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, Michigan State University, July 30-August 3. 
Seated (l-r), George Heatley, Midland; Minty E. Hath, Spring Arbor; John W. Hall, 
Durand; Charles R. Hilton, Bronson; Lloyd C. Atkins, Big Rapids; and Oscar Hall, Clie. 


Standing (i-r), Culver D. Wilcox, Marshall; Fred R. Humeston, Sparta; L. J. 


Bassett, 


Monroe; Watson Fowle, Traverse City; Lloyd H. Colburn, Hesperia; John Baker, St. 


Johns; and T, B, Poole, Deckerville. 


19-20. The panel discussion was a 
part of the program for leaders of 
Region VI of the National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers’ Association. 

The panel, composed of officers and 
delegates from state vocational agri- 
culture teachers’ groups, pointed out 
that it is difficult to teach for a 
“specific related occupation,” but that 
the “vo-ag teachers should keep in 
mind that students in their classes 
who plan to enter related fields bene- 
fit from vocational agriculture teach- 
ing.” 

Thirteen officers and delegates from 
5 of the 13 states in Region VI 
attended the meeting. States repre- 
sented were New York, Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Mary!and. 

H. E. Throckmorton, Milton, W. Va., 
a national vice president represent- 
ing Region VI, presided at the two- 
day session. 


Executive Committee Meets 
All 10 members of the NVATA 


Executive Committee met in 
Denver, Colo., July 23-25. 


One of the main items of business 
on the agenda was preparation and 
planning for the National Convention 
of the National Vocational Agricul- 


tural Teachers’ Association that will 
be held the forepart of December in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Visitors to the Executive Commit- 
tee Meeting included Mark Nichols, 
state director of vocational education 


president, 
NVATA, is Craig L. Morton, left, president 


Talking with Robert Howey, 


of the Colorado Agricultural Teachers’ 
Assoc., who attended the Denver meeting. 


in agriculture, Utah; E. C. Comstock, 
director of vocational education, 
Denver; A. R. Bunger, state super- 
visor of agricultural education, Den- 
ver; Percy Kirk, state supervisor of 
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Thermopane’ helps cut calf losses at the 
Beemerville Dairy Research Farm 


Three years ago Rutgers University installed 
Thermopane insulating glass in a calf barn at its 
dairy research farm. A report issued in the spring 
of 1954 stated that calf losses were at an all-time 
low . .. a condition which has continued ever since. 

This was attributed to the well-planned use of 
windows of insulating glass and to the use of a 
community-style barn which allows the calves 
room for exercise. 

Thermopane windows are used on the south side 
of the building to bring in the winter sun. Since 
the sun rides low in the sky in winter, the heat- 
producing rays penetrate deeply into the building. 
Windows are shaded from the high summer sun 
by a roof extension. 

Solar farm buildings enable you to heat with 


Two Pones of Gloss 


Blanket of dry oir 
imulates window 


Bondermetic (metol- 
to-gloss) Seal keeps 
ow dry and Cleon 


LIBBEY- OWENS: FORD 


INSULATING 


ane 


GLASS 


the winter sun. Thermopane insulating glass re- 
tards heat loss from conduction. Thus, interior 
winter temperatures stay higher, more uniform. 
Since warm air can carry off more moisture, the 
interior stays drier. 

The result is a more comfortable and more 
healthful environment for raising dairy animals, 
poultry, sheep and hogs. One research project 
after another has shown that farm animals re 
spond favorably in growth and in production of 
meat, milk and eggs with these healthier living 
conditions. 

Booklets are available to help you plan solar 
farm buildings. Mail the coupon for your copies. 
Thermopane is sold by glass and building supply 
distributors and dealers. 


Don't leave holes in your insulation, fill them with Thermopane insulating glass 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Dept. 19106 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me free booklet on Thermopane: ( } for dairy 


( ) for poultry ( ) for hogs or sheep. 


Name 


Streetor 
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Koyker Auger Groin Elevator, powered by 


4-cylinder V-type Wisconsin Power Unit. 
Made by “Kooiker Mig. Co., Mull, la, 


Fince Portable Field Serter ond Finca Avute- 
matic Husking Bed, mode by Fince, tnc., 
Avrora, \i|. All Fince equipment is Wiscon- 
sin powered 


Haben dual. purpose Husker Sheller (for field 
shelling or for use os a commercial unit), 
powered by 2-cylinder Wisconsin Engine. 
Made by Haban Mig. Co., Racine, Wis. 


John Deere Model 14.T Twine-tie beter, 
powered by 2.-cylinder Wisconsin Engine. 
Product of John Deere Co., Moline, lilineis, 


When water boils away under a scorch- 
ing summer sun .. . if the temperature 
should go up to an unbelievable and un- 
bearable 140° F. — or if, on the other 
hand, it should drop to minimums way 
below the freezing point during an un- 
seasonal cold spell — there would be no 
cause for concern if your equipment is 
powered by a Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
AIR-COOLED Engine! 


Wisconsin Engine AIR-COOLING is 
entirely automatic and as trouble-free as 
modern engineering ingenuity can make 
it. Every Wisconsin Engine from the 
smallest to the largest is equipped with a 
large capacity blower, integrally cast as 
a part of the flywheel. A powerful blast 
of AIR is continuously distributed over 
the closely-finned cylinder heads and 
walls by means of scientifically designed 
and placed air shrouding, providing cor- 
rect heat dissipation at all temperatures 
up to 140° F. 


In addition Wisconsin basic High Torque 
design and heavy-duty construction are 
assurance of steady-going operating de- 
pendability, low-cost maintenance and 
efficient, economical performance. All 
models can be equipped with electric 
starter and generator, or starter only, as 
original equipment. 


There is no more rugged engine built, in a 3 to 
36 hp. range, than a Wisconsin “AIR-COOLED” — 
which is a good reason why form power users 
should specify Wisconsin Power for their equip- 
ment. Write for “Spec” bulletin $-188. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


Mit 


ADVERTISERS’ 


Abbott Late, Ine 

Amer. Cyanamid (Fine Chem.) 
Amer, Tel. & T 

Amer. Trucking Assn 

Amer. Zine Ineatitute 

Anchor Serum of tad 

Ansoo, Vet 


INDEX 


Hadger Northiand, Ine 
Vekelite Co 
Drady Mtg Co 


Co 

Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Ine Verne 
Colonial Film & Equip. Co 
Columbian Viee & fg. Co 


DeKalb Agri. Asan 
DeLaval Beparator Co 
Douglas Chemical Co 
Mastman Kodak Co 


Funk Seed 


Great Lakes Mteel Corp 
Gulf OU Corp. 


Miy Co 
Hy-Line Poultry Farm 


Tat. Minerale & Chemicals 
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WAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp. 


Libbey Owens Ford Glass Co 
& Co, Eli 


Moorman Mfg. Co 


Nat'l. Agri. Bupply 
New Holland Machine Co 
New Idea Farm Equip. Co 


Paper Shipping Sack Mfgrs 
I’fister Assoc. Growers, ine 
Ptizer & Co., Chas 

Pure Milk Asan 


Ralston Purina Co 
Keynolds Metals Co 
oyster Guano F. 


Smith Gates Cor 

South Lathe Works 
Manley Works 

Stewart. Warner Corp 
Sunbeam Corp 


Texas Co 
Upliohn Co 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co 

Wiley & Bons, John 
Wisconsin Alumnl Research Foun 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 

Wyeth, Ine 


1956 


agricultural education, Wyoming; 
Craig Morton, president, Colorado 
agriculture teachers, Windsor; Duane 
Henderson, assistant state supervisor 
of agricultural education, Denver; 
Wendel Vance, past president, Colo- 
rado agriculture teachers, Arvada; 
and W. T. Schnathorst, supervisor of 
educational services, International 


Harvester Company, Chicago—End 


Four Nebraska vocational agriculture 
teachers admire their membership cards 
in the “Thirty-Minute Club” All were 
honored at the annual convention for hav- 
ing articles published in national maga- 
zines during the past year. From left to 
right they are: C. A. Cromer, Kearney 
(area supervisor); Rollan Stukenholtz, 
Ansley; Wayne Smith, Aurora; and Eu- 
gene Daniels, Ashland. 


* 


Launch Farm Structures 
Program 


A Farm Structures Program de- 
signed for vo-ag study in a form 
which can be readily used for high 
school, adult, young farmer, or vet- 
eran classes, has been introduced by 
the American Zinc Institute. The 
program of basic farm building infor- 
mation, teaching aids, and a special 
building plan will be made available 
through workshops to all teachers of 
vocational agriculture. 

The initial workshop, launched 
Princeville, Ill, was cooperatively 
presented by the University of Illi- 
nois Department of Agricultural 
Engineering and Vocational Agricul- 
ture Service, the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, and the American 
Zinc Institute. Teachers learned in a 
concentrated class session about farm 
building arrangement, design, con- 
struction and maintenance. Then in 
the school shop they built a portable 
building, which was sold at the close 
of the session. 

Workshops will be set up when 
teachers request them through their 
state office of vocational education. 
The American Zinc Institute, the non- 
profit national trade association of 
the zinc industry, will cooperate in 
establishing a workshop program and 
make materials available for conduct- 
ing the Farm Structures Course in 
every state. 
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ONE-SHOT 
ACTION 


FOR 


PREVENTION! 
INJECTION 


BICILLIN 


(Benzathine Penicillin G) 


Prolonged blood levels, from single injection, lasting 5-7 
days! A must at shipping time! 


ONE-SHOT 
ACTION 


FOR 


TREATMENT! 
INJECTION 


BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED 


(Benzathine Penicillin G and Procaine Penicillin G) 


Dual action from one shot! High, immediate penicillin 
blood levels to fight infection; prolonged levels to reduce 
possibility of relapse. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 


PROTECT your profit with Wyeth Fr, 
products! Wig 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Here are six steps to 


improve the use of ... 


Radio 
A good extension 


teaching tool 


@ THE PRIMARY purpose of exten- 

sion work is to teach. Extension 
has been supplied with many tools to 
help do this teaching job: The dem- 
onstration, the bulletin, the circular 
letter, the local press, visual aids, 
meetings, farm visits, and last, but not 
least—radio. 

These tools, like builders’ tools, 
perform different tasks. No single 
tool will do the entire job by itself 
Use them all. 

Radio reaches more people, quicker, 
than any tool we have. But its speed, 
and the fact that you can’t see it or 
ask jt to repeat, leads us to use it as 
a swift conveyor of timely news and 
a builder of interest, rather than as a 
teacher of detail. 


Tool Is Not the Master 


You work for extension. 
work for extension’s 
work for radio. Make radio work for 
you. It will save you travel, dis- 
tribute bulletins for you, introduce 
new ideas into your county, and bring 
people to your meetings and demon- 
strations. 

Here are six steps to make radio 
work for you. 


You don’t 
tools. Don’t 


1. Be Yourself 


You're a county extension agent— 
not a radio announcer. Your audi- 
ence expects to hear their county ex- 
tension agent. They do not want to 
be entertained. They want you to 
tell them what's important to them in 
farm living and agriculture. Be your- 
self. That's the easiest, most effective 
and sensible way at any extension 
microphone. 


2. Just Talk to People 


The extension microphone is not an 
auditorium. You don’t have to holler 
your head off, or lecture, or impress 
someone with how much you know. 
You're talking to Mom, or Pop, there 
in the kitchen about the same as you 
would if you were swapping con- 
versation with them on the back 
porch. 

So don’t worry about your voice— 
pitching it high, or low—out the 
window, maybe. It’s a lot of non- 
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sense to worry about the technique. 

Remember the time when you were 
so carried away by your earnestness 
that you could hardly see? That's 
when you probably made your best 
talk. And you didn’t even use notes. 
It is true you can speed up, or slow 
down—talk louder, or softer, closer to 
the microphone, or farther away—but 
as for changing your voice let it come 
natural-like. Forcing those changes 
is just a waste of time. 


3. Keep it Simple 


You already know that it is unwise 
to talk down to people. But that is 
not the whole of it. Being simple is 
not necessarily concerned with edu- 
cational levels at all. It is concerned 
with the very practical use of radio, 
itself. 

You see, radio goes by the listener’s 
ear extremely fast. Likewise, a radio 
talk hardly ever gets the full atten- 
tion of a listener. Because of these 
handicaps and as we have said, we 
can’t ask radio to repeat, intelligent 
listening means short words, phrases, 
and sentences. 


Keep Talk Simple 


Also, be just as direct as possible. 
That is important if you want to make 
the impression on the listener strong 
and lasting enough for him to take 
some action of his own. Keep it sim- 
ple, then. Don’t spoil a good radio 
talk with a lot of passive voice and 
dog-leg clauses. 

Let’s not forget the farmer, who, 
when faced with the inquiry as to 
whether his prize hog was for home 
consumption, replied, “Nope, gonna 
eat ’im.” 


4. Use Lots of Names 


Names are your principal stock in 
extension radio trade. Some of the 
most successful extension broadcast- 
ers in the country are men and wom- 
en who interpret the extension pro- 
gram in their counties in the terms 
of the names of the people who are 
carrying it out. The best recom- 
mendations for an extension practice 
is the name of a local person who has 
used it successfully. 


5. Be Sold on What You Have to 
Say 

Enthusiasm counts for much in 
radio. If you really believe that what 
you have to say to your people is im- 
portant, your whole radio presenta- 
tion will reflect it. Next to the reli- 
ability of information, the success of 
more extension broadcasts has been 
assured through enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity than all other qualities of 
presentation combined. 


6. Have A Reason for Going on 
the Air 


Have one or two main points to get 
across in your radio talk. Hammer 
away at them, but be cautious of too 
much detail. Your listeners won't 
get details too well. If you can just 
plant one little seed of an idea in your 
listener’s mind, your radio talk and 
interviews will pay off. 

In summary, six busy be’s . . . 

Be yourself. 

Be at ease. 

Be chatty. 

Be sure to give personal credit. 

Be enthusiastic. 

Be wary of too many points. 

—Joe Tonkin, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


——IDEAS that WORK—— 


File Drawer Mechanism 


For several years I have been 
needing a simple way of con- 
structing an adjustable follower 
guide for wooden drawers used 
to file bulletins, etc., in the vo-ag 
department. 

By bolting two strips of ad- 
justable metal shelving supports 
in the bottom of the drawer and 
drilling and bolting the side of 
the adjustable clip that ordinarily 
supports the shelf to the bottom 
of a piece of one-eighth inch 
hardboard with the clips spaced 
to fit the holes in the bracket in 
the bottom of the drawer, I have 
solved the problem to my satis- 
faction. 

The photo shows the follower 
removed and a closer detail of the 
clips bolted to the bottom of the 
follower.—J. Arthur Peters, vo-ag 
instructor 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of for accepted 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in. YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 
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New GALLIMYCIN Poultry Formula 
helps maintain weight gains in broilers 
and keep egg-production high in lay- 
ing flocks... even when CRD or Blue 
Comb strikes! This superior new 
disease fighter helps keep sick birds 
from slowing down... keeps broilers 
gaining and hens laying... 
water consumption in a matter of hours 
and quickly boosts feed consumption. 


increases 


New Specific-Type Antibiotic 

GALLIMYCIN differs from the com- 
monly used wide range antibiotics. It 
searches out and uses its full power 
against specific types of infectious or- 
ganisms without harming helpful or- 
ganisms necessary for health and 
growth. Among the organisms which 
GALLIMYCIN is most effective in con- 
trolling are those associated with 
Chronic Respiratory Disease (air sac) 
and Blue Comb (mud fever, nonspe- 
cific enteritis). 


Doesn't Upset Intestinal Balance 
When GALutm™ycin is used, there’s 


when CRD or 
Blue Comb 


strikes... 


NEW 
GALLI 


protects profits...boosts feed conversion... 
helps keep sick birds on feed and water 


TRADEMARK 


no fear of harming useful intestinal 
organisms necessary for good health 
and maximum growth or production. 
Thus fungus infections and forms of 
enteritis sometimes seen following 
treatment with other commonly used 
antibiotics are not a problem when 
GALLIMYCIN is used, 


No Expensive Vitamins Needed! 

GALLIMYCIN saves you money in 
another way. You don’t need to add 
extra and expensive B-Complex vita- 
mins to your rations because it doesn’t 
interfere with vitamin production in 
the intestinal tract. When you use 
GALLIMYCIN, your birds continue to 
get the vitamins they need from their 
regular feeds or supplements. 


Protected Against Intestinal Acids 
Some antibiotics when given in feed 
or water may be partially destroyed by 
strong intestinal acids before they 
have a chance to go to work. 
GALLIMYCIN is not affected by this 
acid action—all of it is readily ab- 


YCIN 


sorbed into the blood to fight disease 


GALLIMYCIN Proved More Effective 
At the University of California, 
GALLIMYCIN controlled tracheal infec 
tions more effectively than certain 
wide range antibiotics of the tetra 
cycline group. Other studies also 
GALLIMYCIN 500 to 1000 times more 
active against five separate sti 
of infectious organisms asso 
with CRD! 
So, next time CRD or Blue Comb 
strikes your flock, get GALLimyc! 


Where to get GALLIMYCIN 
Dealers in most areas have 


already received supplies of ne 

GALLIMYCIN—in 44, 1 and Ib 
packages. Other areas are being 
supplied as quickly as possible. If 
your veterinarian, drug store or 
dealer doesn’t have GALLIMYCIN 
ask him to write Veterinar 


Division, Abbott Laboratori« 
North Chicago, 


Abbott Laboratories © Veterinary Division © North Chicago, Illinois 


Producers of fine pharmaceuticals since 1888 
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POULTRY BOOKS 


SUCCESSFUL BROILER GROWING. By Hoff- 
man and Gwin. This revised edition has 266 
ages, well Ulustrated and indexed. This book 
ae anawers to hundreds of questions which 
broiler growers ask. Uroiler growing is a highly 
specialized business, and experienced growers, 
as well as beginners, need to have the latest 
and most complete information. Price $3.56 


POULTRY BREEDING APPLIED. By Hays 
and Klein. Published by Poultry Tribune. 
Revised in 1961. In this book the principles of 
genetics and hoy they apply to poultry breed- 
ing are explained in language you can under- 
stand, 260 peges. Illustrated. Cloth bound. 

Price $3.50 
Send Cash With Order, He Billing. Me 6.0.0. 
Money Retunded Geeks are not satisfactory 


Prices subject te change 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris 


Improved Spray Boom 


Available to agricultural lead- 
ers from the Agricultural Engi- 
neering Department, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md., 
is a booklet entitled “Improved 
Spray Boom for Row Crops”. 


This publication, No. 269, cov- 
ers the design and fabrication of 
a means for mounting spray noz- 
zles at a given height above the 
grounds regardless of ground 
contour. It should prove to be of 
interest and help to ag leaders in 
this area of farm operation. 


IMinois 


APPLICATION 
s Ammonia, 


Insecticide oF 
Weed-Killer eee 


of Anhydrov 
Fertilizer 


INSTALL A 


STEWART-WARNER 


SPEEDOMETER 


Here's how a Stewart-Warner Farm 
Speedometer can help you save materi- 
and improve crops: 

1. Assures uniform distribution by accu- 
rately measuring 
and distance traveled, Can be installed 
on any tractor, fertilizer rig, spray rig, 
combine or other wheeled equipment. 
2. Dial shows speeds up to 10 miles per 
hours in % mile graduations; records dis- 
tance in hundredths of a mile (52.8 ft.) 
3. Indicates instantly when adjust-nents 
in throttle setting or material flow a:c 
required—to maintain proper coverage. 


STEWART-WARNER 
ADVANTAGES 


Easy to Install! Universal mounting — 
can be used on any vehicle 

Sturdy! Mechanism enclosed in cad- 
mium-plated steel case for protection 
against dust, rain, weather and shock. 
Accurate! Designed and tested to as- 
sure true measurement of speed and 
distance over any type of terrain 


Inexpensive! Pays for itself in one sea- 
son in material savings. 


See your dealer, or write: 


STEWART-WARNER 


Instrument Division, Dept. BF-106 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Texas Vo-Ag’s Honor Editor 


Herbert L. Schaller, editor, Better 
Farming Methods was honored at the 
recent Texas Vocational! Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association Convention, 
held August 13-16, San Antonio, Tex. 

At the annual Awards Breakfast 
for the Texas Vo-Ag Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Schaller was presented a 
Distinguished Service Award by the 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association of Texas “in grateful 


With certificate in hand, making him an 
“Honorary Texan”, the editor of Better 
Farming Methods, Herbert Schaller, gets 
his newly acquired Texas hat adjusted. At 
the right is Sterling Beckham, president, 
Texas Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association, who presented him the hat on 
behalf of the ag teachers in Texas. 


recognition of outstanding services 
rendered as editor of Better Farming 
Methods in presenting the program of 
vocational agriculture to the people 
of our nation through carefully 
planned magazine publicity.” 

In addition to this award, he was 
made an Honorary Texan and pre- 
sented a certificate by the Mayor 
Pro-Tem of San Antonio, Elmer 
Crumine. Finally, Sterling Beckham, 
president, Texas Vo-Ag Teachers’ 
Association, presented him with an 
expensive Texas hat, a gift from the 
Association. Both the latter presen- 
tations were made at the annual As- 
sociation barbeque held as a part of 
the convention program 


* 


Bacteria Destroy Chemicals 
Chemical weed killers do not last 


| long in the soil after their work is 


done. They are destroyed fairly rapid- 
ly by bacteria with no damage to soil 
organisms, according to research at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


| Pennsylvania State University. 


Where the soil is fertile, 
have no trouble destroying the left- 
over organic herbicides, studies show 
In fact, frequent use of weed killers 
on good soil tends to build up bacteria 


bacteria 


| which destroy the weed killers whe: 


they reach the soil 
2,4,5-T this 


With 24-D and 


destructior rapid 
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older brother . 


like .. 


To this fine brother-sister team . . 
from Purina, and good luck to you both! 


When Alfred E. Pope was just ten years old, he started feeding 
beef calves. A pretty good cattleman, Alfred's entries walked 
off with the steer championships at such shows as: National 
Western Stock Show in Denver, Arizona National Livestock 
Show in Phoenix, Colorado State Fair, the American Royal, 
Wyoming State Fair, and the Western Shorthorn Field Day. 
His reputation as a feeder and showman put him into 

the ranks of professional herdsmen. Soon he was 

showing cattle on the major circuits for top cattlemen 

in lowa and Colorado. 


But he didn’t neglect his own interests! Working 
mostly with Shorthorns, he continued feeding and 
showing his own cattle. He took an active part in 
farming the Pope family’s 160-acre grain and sugar 
beet farm near Fort Morgan, Colorado. And he became 
a leader in his youth group, and was named Colorado 
Livestock Youth-of-the-Week by the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association. Alfred was really enjoying 

the fine work he was doing. 
Then Alfred was called into the Army. This could 
have meant the end of cattle raising for Alfred... 
except for his 16-year-old sister, Mary Lou! She 
stepped in, took over the feeding operations, 

and showed four Champion Steers just last year, 
including the Reserve Champion Shorthorn 

Steer at the American Royal! 


Mary Lou is still taking care of the cattle for her 

. planning for the future when 
Alfred will come back from the Army and the two 
of them can work together doing the things they 

. Showing, feeding, building cattle. 


. congratulations 


FARMERS OF TOMORROW 


Meet Alfred E. Pope, 21-year-old farmer, 
feeder and—for the next few months 


American soldier serving in France 

This is Mary Lou Pope, Alfred's 16-year-old 
sister who is feeding out the steers Alfred 
selected before he left for the Army. 


Whether you're grooming a show calf, 
or you're raising production beef, 
you'll find a Purina Chow that has been 
especially designed to help your live- 
stock do their best. That's the job of 
the Purina Research Farm...to help 
you get more from what you have. 


And the Purina Chows available to you 
today from the Store with the Checker- 


board Sign have been Research-tested 
to do the job! 


When you couple this scientific re- 
search with sound feeding and man- 
agement your Purina Man can give 
you, you've got a program that will 
really help you get more from what 
you have! Ask your Purina Dealer 
about Purina Chows and what they 
can do! 


The Future of Farming Depends on Today's Youth! 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY Checkerboard Square + St. Lovis 2, Mo, 
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FERTILIZER 
150—Test for Moly 


Molybdenum deficiency can cause re- 
duction in crop yields. Information on 
how to test for molybdenum is available 
from the Climax Molybdenum Company. 
Send for a copy of this booklet for your 
information today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 150 


151—The Phosphorous Story 


“Four Things You Should Know About 
Phosphorous” is the title of a booklet 
available to ag leaders from the Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals Corpora- 
tion. Here are things that you can use 
in teaching young and adult farmers, and 
a pamphlet that will form a valuable 
reference piece for you. Send for a copy 
today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 151 


152—Boron Deficiency 


A folder describing Boron deficiency 
symptoms and various materials sold to 
correct such deficiency is available from 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company. Here 
is information that you not only will find 
useful, but will be able to pass along to 
farmers interested in this problem. A 
free copy is available to ag leaders. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 152 


153—Rare Plant Elements 


Es-min-el, Nu-iron, and Nu-Z are 
three folders available to ag leaders from 
the Tennessee Corporation. They ex- 
plain the role of rare elements in agri- 
culture and will give you information on 
this timely subject. The company will 
be glad to send you copies of these 
pamphlets. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 153 


154—Agricultural Gypsum 


From the U. S. Gypsum Company, ag 
leaders can obtain a copy of a booklet 
entitled “Ag Gypsum for Better Crops 


and Soils.” Here is explained the use 
and value of this product in agriculture, 
and information will be found here that 
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will interest your farm people. Send for 
your copy today. 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 154 


IRRIGATION-DRAINAGE 
155—Try Sprinkler Irrigation 


A booklet from Marlow Pumps Di- 
vision entitled “They Tried Sprinkler 
Irrigation” gives pertinent facts concern- 
ing the use of this system of irrigation 
for more profitable farming. Here is a 
booklet that will find use in your library, 
both for your personal work and as an 
aid to farmers inquiring on this type of 
irrigation. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 155 


156—Install Orangeburg Pipe 


You've heard of the strong, tough, non- 
metallic Orangeburg pipe and fittings 
that are light in weight and easy to as- 
semble. Well, here is a pamphlet giving 
information on laying, cutting, tooling, 
and installing this pipe in a variety of 
circumstances. It is well-illustrated, and 
provides an excellent teaching aid for 
both young and adult farmers. The 
Orangeburg Manufacturing Company 
will send you a copy. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 156 


157—Irrigation Handbook 


The Rainbird Sprinkler Manufacturing 
Corporation has a _ booklet entitled 
“Sprinkler Irrigation Handbook” that is 
available to ag leaders. Here is much 
valuable information that you will find 
of use and help in answering questions 
on irrigation. Send for your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 157 


SPRAYERS 
158—Rain Control 


A booklet by the Hardy Manufactur- 
ing Company entitled “Rain Control” 
plus one on their line of sprayers is 
available to ag leaders. See how this 
company’s equipment fits into the agri- 
cultural picture and works to the bene- 
fit of all farmers. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 158 


159—All About Nozzles 


From Spraying Systems Company, ag 
leaders can obtain information on spray 
nozzles and accessories. Here is per- 
tinent information on such equipment, 
giving facts and figures that will be of 
help in choosing and selecting spray 
nozzles and accessories. Be sure to in- 
clude a request for this information on 
the postal card. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 159 


TEACHING AIDS 
160—Soil Testing Info 


From The Edwards Laboratories, ag 
leaders can obtain information on the 
Simplex soil testing kit. See how this 
will fit into the work you do in soil 
testing, the convenience and ease of 
using this equipment. Be sure to in- 
clude a request for this literature on the 
postal card. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 160 


161—Breeders’ Supply Catalog 


The Insemekit Company, Inc. has a 
catalog on “Artificial Breeding and Agri- 
cultural Supplies” that ag leaders will 
want for information and reference. See 
what line of equipment they have and 
how it can be obtained for use in agri- 
cultural work. A catalog awaits your 
request. 

On the postal card 
CRRCLE 161 


162—Aluminum Hobby Craft 


Many times you are looking for ma- 
terial for hobbies, or to supply young- 
sters with a useful craft in their leisure 
time. That’s why this booklet from 
Metal Goods Corporation entitled “The 
New Way to Make Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters” will be of interest to you. A 
copy is free to ag leaders 

On the posta! card 
CIRCLE 162 


163—Caged Layers 


A very informative and educational 
booklet entitled “Caged Layers in the 
Midwest” is available to ag leaders from 
Northco Ventilating Company. Here is 
an excellent booklet, full of illustrations 
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and pictures, that gives many pertinent 
facts about this type of poultry manage- 
ment. An excellent teaching aid and 
one you will find of value to you as a 
reference and guide. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 163 


TOOLS 
164—Farm Levels 


Once again we call to your attention 
the booklet on farm levels available from 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The level is being used more and 
more in farming today and you will 
want a copy of this booklet for your 
information and for reference purposes. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 164 


165—Do-It-Yourself Book 


From the Boice-Crane Company comes 
a book on do-it-yourself projects giving 
information on the use of power tools 
and how they fit into everyday living. 
A catalog listing the equipment and sup- 
plies of Boice-Crane is also available 
free of charge to ag leaders. Be sure 
you include a request for this booklet 
today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 165 


166—Multi-Purpose Machines 


A colorful new 20-page booklet dis- 
cussing the operations and uses of multi- 
purpose power shop machines has been 
issued by De Walt, Inc. It is yours for 
the asking, and the new booklet in- 
cludes detailed descriptions of various 
mechanical movements of the radial arm 
type machine plus much other valuable 
information. Don’t forget to request a 
copy. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 166 


VISUAL AIDS 
167—Pictur-Vision 


Here is a piece of equipment that can 
be used in displays to show vaious two 
by two slides. It works auto:natically, 
is an excellent attention-getter, and will 
fit into ag leader work very handily. See 
and read about the description of this 
piece of equipment made by the Picture 
Recording Company. Send for free 
literature on the postal card. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 167 


168—Secrets of Projection 


A booklet from Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation gives secrets of good color 
projection that will help ag leaders get 
maximum benefit from colored pictures. 
It is a very useful booklet and one you 
will want to include on your postal card 
order today. 


On the posta! card 
CIRCLE 168 


RODENT CONTROL 
169—R-Day on the Farm 


Want an excellent hand-out folder to 
farm people giving five important steps 
to rat control? Then this is the booklet 
for you. it is put out by d-Con Com- 
pany, Inc., has many illustrations, and 
will be an excellent piece to give com- 
plete information on effective rat control. 
Be sure to request a copy of this booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 169 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
170—Power Saving Equipment 


From Badger-Northland, Inc., ag lead- 
ers can obtain information on barn 
cleaners and other types of barn equip- 
ment. Would you like copies of this 
material for your use? Then circle the 
appropriate number on the postal card 
you are sending to us today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 170 


17 1—Forage Booklet 


A very educational and informative 
booklet entitled “New Ways to Make 
More Profit from Forage” is available 
to ag leaders from the Fox River Tractor 
Company. Here is one of the best edu- 
cational booklets we have seen, printed 
in two colors, with many illustrations 
and excellent educational text. Be sure 
that you include a request for a copy of 
this booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 171 


172—Standby Power 


A booklet entitled “Standby Electric 
Power on Farms” is available to you 
from D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc. Here is 
discussed in detail the need and ef- 
ficiency of standby power on the farm 
and compares the use of a tractor-driven 
generator to a complete engine-driven 
plant. Send for your copy today. 

On the posta! card 
CIRCLE 172 


DAIRY 
173—Bulk Milk Coolers 


From Dairy Equipment Company you 
can receive information on Dari-Kool 
bulk milk coolers. This type of equip- 
ment is becoming more popular every 
day, and you'll want information on this 
company’s product and how it fits into 
farm use. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 173 


FARM CROPS 
174—Corn Guide 


A booklet by this title is available 
from Pfister Associated Growers, Inc. 
While corn is considered a common crop 
and we think we know all about it, yet, 
there is more information we can obtain. 


See if this booklet doesn't add to your 
reference material and knowledge on the 
subject. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 174 


FARM BUILDINGS 
175—Stran-Steel Buildings 


Three booklets are available to aK 
leaders from Stran-Stee! Corporation on 
steel buildings, their practical! 
farms. Each of them is an 
booklet, printed on good paper 
color, and containing much 
formation. Send for 
booklets today. 

A—Farm Service and Repair Center 

B—Loose Housing Dairy Barns 

C-—Stall Dairy Barns 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 175A, 175B, 175C 
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176—Ag Leader Kit 


The Kaiser Aluminum Company 
prepared an excellent kit on 
and its uses that is available to ag lead 
ers. While specifically entitled “County 
Agent Kit,” all ag leaders will find it of 
value and help in their work. Do not 
overlook receiving a copy of this ma 
terial. 


has 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 176 


FARM MACHINERY 
177—Power Farming 


That’s the title of a booklet available 
to ag leaders from Caterpillar Tractor 
Company. Here you wil! find informa 
tion on the ever-popular Caterpillar 
tractor and how it fits into modern farm 
ing and farming practices. A copy awaits 
each ag leader merely upon request 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 177 


178—Spreader and Seeder 


The E. 8S. Gandrud Company has in 
formation on a_ single-hopper unit 
spreader-seeder, and would be glad to 
send it to any ag leader requesting such 
copy. Here is a plece of equipment that 
may well be of value to farmers in your 
area, and certainly 
know more about it 
it today. 


want to 
Send a request for 


you will 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 178 


179—Sub-Surface Tillage 


More and more its being said and ques- 
tions being asked about sub-surface and 
tillage operations. Machinery by the 
Massey-Harris Company | igned for 
this particular type of farming operatior 
A request on the postal « 
you information on this eq 
use, and how it fits into farming 


On the posta! card 
CIRCLE 179 
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Still 


Projectors 


By James G. Garvin 
Visual Aids Specialist 
University of Maine 


Hundreds of models available. 


Here are aids in selecting one 


for your particular use. 


@ IN THE STILL projector field, 

agricultural leaders today have a 
wide choice of equipment. There are 
several hundred models of slide and 
strip projectors—manual, semi-auto- 
matic, fully automatic, tape and turn- 
table combinations, electrical and 
those powered by kerosene and gaso- 
line. Opaque projectors are available 
which will take copy such as photo- 
graphs, charts, graphs and printed 
matter up to 11 x 14 inch size. Some 
of these will also take 2x 2 to3%x4 
slides, Overhead projectors are made 
in models to take transparencies from 
7x 7 to 10 x 10. 

From this maze of equipment, the 
most difficult problem is to choose the 
projector which will give top per- 
formance in your working situation. 
Probably the first step in the right 
direction would be to toss the prob- 
lem into the hands of a visual aids 
specialist. He is confronted by this 
situation daily and can probably nar- 
row down the field to a thinkable size. 
Here are some of the features to con- 
sider, 

With a choice of hundreds of mod- 
els and a wide variety of features, the 


THE SLIDE MAGAZINE... 
It encourages orderly arrangement. 
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2 x 2 projectors have an answer to 
almost any demand in slide projec- 
tion. Agricultural extension workers 
operate under the most varied condi- 
tions so any 2 x 2 projector, that is 
adequate for them, will generaliy take 
care of other agricultural teachers 
and leaders. Projectors for extension 
use must have two important fea- 
tures: 

1. Powerful light output (500 to 
1000 watt bulbs). 

2. Ease of operation. 

Where projection conditions cannot 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC FEED... 
Jarring is held to a minimum. 


always be controlled, such as in 
grange halls, barns, homes and out- 
door twilight meetings, a projector 
with a 1000 watt lamp will usually do 
the job very well. 

If the lens has a short throw, so 
that the screen and projector are less 
than 25 feet apart, a projector 
powered with a 500 watt lamp will 
do remarkably well. However, with 
medium and long throw lenses, 750 
and 1000 watt lamps are a must. 

In the past two years, advances in 


design of 2 x 2 projectors have auto- 
matically wiped out many projection 
errors. Three devices are responsible 
for this: 1. The magazine, 2. 
the semi-automatic feed, 3. the re- 
mote control cable. 

The magazine encourages orderly 
arrangement, minimizes  up-side- 
down or reversed slides. One com- 
mon error is to show too many slides 
at one session. The magazine holds 
an ample supply of slides for any 
meeting and tends to limit the num- 
ber shown. 

The semi-automatic feed eliminates 
erratic slide changes and jarring of 
the projector common to manual 
change models. 

The remote cable allows the nar- 
rator to stand up front, face the audi- 
ence and fully control the changes of 
the slides without r 


slide 


orting to mono- 


REMOTE CABLE... 
Operator can be up front, change slides 
while facing audience. 


tonous signals, such as, 
please.” 


“Next slide 


Though new models are giving ex- 
tension workers the greatest lift, all 
agricultural leaders and teachers can 
benefit. Vo-ag teachers, who operate 
in well darkened classrooms, can take 
advantage of the 300 watt lamp proj- 
ectors without sacrificing the new 
features. For these who use film 
strips, combination models or attach- 
ments are available. 


Advantages 
1. The price is low ($60 to $250) 
and the choice is great 
2. These projectors are lightweight 
and extremely portable. 
3. 2 x 2 slides and film strips are 
available in great quantity on almost 
any subject. 


Limitations 

1. These projectors can only handle 
material in transparency form (film 
strips and 2 x 2 mounts) 

2. To be a success with this ma- 
chine the user must learn the tech- 
niques of being a showman. 

For those agricultural leaders, who 
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How many of these Pageant 


benefits exceed your 


present specifications? 


1, Simple setups—Folding reel arms, in- 
place drive belts, film path printed on the 
projector, plus new spring-loaded snubbers 
make it easy for anyone to put on a good 
show. And single-switch reversing lets you 
start at the opening frame, rerun important 
scenes for emphasis. 


3. Bright screen pictures—Brightness of 
the projected image reaches a new level with 
the Pageant’s fine optics and Super-40 Shut- 
ter. At sound speed, a 2-bladed shutter 
mechanism automatically projects 40% 
more light than standard shutters . . . per- 
mits long “throws” and large screen images. 


2. Minimum maintenance—Lifetime lu- 
brication for the Pageant takes place at the 
factory. For you it means an end to costly and 
disrupting breakdowns due to improper lu- 
brication, the most common cause of pro- 
jector difficulty. You can be sure your porta- 
ble Pageant is ready for use when you want it. 


4. Sound fidelity—The Pageant offers a 
simplified fidelity adjustment which permits 
making the most of every sound track, re- 
gardless of position or condition. It also has 
tone and volume controls for precise, com- 
fortable sound and a well-baffied speaker 
for full frequency response. 


Make your own eye and ear test 


Visit your nearest Kodak A-V dealer for a full demonstration of the Koda- 
scope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector’s merits. See, hear, and learn how and 
why the Pageant takes the “project” out of projection. Choice of 3 models-— 
one to match your 16mm projection needs exactly. 


NOW... the 


Kodascope Pageant 
Magnetic-Optical 
Projector (Model AV-104M 
Add your own sound, change it to fit chang 


ing needs. Do it easily, economically, This is 
really two machines in one 


first it’s a fine 
projector for showing |6mm films—silent 
or sound, with either optical or magnet 
sound tracks. And it’s a precision recording 
instrument, too. With it you can add sound 
to silent films, add personal narrations, mix 
music with narration, add a foreign language 
version to your English language sound 
films. You'll find endless uses for this new 
educational tool, Discover the many ways it 
can help make ALL your film programming 


more effective. Your Kodak A-¥V 
will demonstrate it. Or send for 
brochure giving full details 


Dealer 
a free 


For a preliminary 
evaluation, send for 
this free brochure. 
No cost or obligation, 
of course. 


| 10-113 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me name of nearest Kodek 


Audio-Visual dealer and complete infor 
mation on: 


(J Kedascope PAGEANT Sound 
Projectors 


Kedascope PAGEANT Magnetic-Opti- 
cal Projector 


| understand | am under no obligation. 
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UP FRONT... 

With a remote cable, here ta how the ag 
leader can operate a projector and face 
hia audience at the same time. 


use slides or film strips with recorded 
commentary, there are many projec- 
tor-turntable or tape recorder com- 
binations available. Any 2 x 2 proj- 
ector can be used with these turn- 
tables or recorders, but projectors 
which operate semi-automatically are 
preferred. 

What has previously been said on 
2 x 2 projectors holds true. All that 
remains is to check the sound system. 
For either tape or turntable, make 
sure the sound system and speakers 
are adequate for the size of room and 
audience. 

To be prepared for all occasions, 
choose a 3-speed turntable. Arrange 
for a trial run under your conditions. 
Prices for these combinations range 
from $150 up. 


Automatic 2 x 2 Projectors 


There are a few projectors on the 
market capable of continuous auto- 
matic operation, The slides are carried 
in disc shaped magazines—capacity 
16 to 48. Most machines have a 
selective dial for setting the projec- 
tion time of each slide. Some of the 
models can also be run semi-auto- 
matically by remote control. Wher- 
ever continuous unattended projec- 
tion is desired, such as in a display or 
an exhibit, this projector will do the 
job. 

Prior to this past year all models 
cost from $300 to $500 but, recently, 
one manufacturer has priced a model 
around $130. 

Here is a projector that has al) but 
gone from the scene. Though capable 
of sharp, brilliant, high quality pro- 
jection, this size projector has been 
pushed aside by the on-rush of 35mm. 
color and the tremendous develope- 
ments of the 2 x 2 projector. The use 
of the 3% x 4 slide and projector 
today is limited to a few individuals 
doing specialized photography. 

Before choosing any projector, ar- 
range for trial runs; see how each 
fits your working situation; then make 
the decision.—End 
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Deere Donate- 


Bermuda Roots 


To help promote better pastures in 
eastern Oklahoma the Grand River 
Chemical Division, Deere & Company, 
donated over 5,000 bushels of Midland 
Bermuda grass roots, worth about 
$20,000, to various agricultural groups 
this season. 

Marvin Best, instructor, Mayes 
county, who was co-chairman of the 
distribution program, said 2,000 bush- 
els of roots went to FFA chapters, 


A group of FFA boys from Choutau, Okla., 
bagging Midland roots at the Grand River 
Chemical Division farm near Pryor. They 
are one of the many chapters and clubs 
from eastern Oklahoma who took part in 
the “root digging days.” 


1500 bushels went to county agents 
and 4-H clubs, and about 1,500 bushels 
to soil conservation workers. 

The roots were used for small 
nursery plots in a number of counties 
throughout Eastern Oklahoma. From 
these plots should come enough roots 
to improve thousands of acres of 
pasture land. 

Midland is a new strain of Bermuda 
grass that is similar to Coastal Ber- 
muda, but is more winter hardy. Also 
it is two to four times as productive 
as unselected common Bermuda on 
fertile soil. Midland is palatable, has 
good disease resistance and does not 
produce as many seed heads as most 
common types of Bermuda. It is a 
better companion crop for legumes 
than common because it has fewer 
root stocks. 


* 


What is a 4-H Leader? 


Somewhere between the sternness 
of a parent, and the comradeship of 
a pal is that mysterious creature we 
call a 4-H leader. These leaders come 
in all shapes and sizes and may be a 
male or female. But they all have 
one thing in common—a_ glorious 
twinkle in their eyes! 

4-H leaders are found everywhere 
—at judging contests, junior fairs, 


square dances and talent shows. They 
are always preparing for, sitting 
through, participating in, or recu- 
perating from a meeting of some kind 
They are tireless consumers of muf- 
fins, expert at taking knots out of 
thread, peerless basketball coaches 
and spend hours on the telephone. 

A 4-H leader is things—an 
artist making a float for the Fourth 
of July, a doctor prescribing for an 
underfed calf, a counselor at camp, 
a lawyer filling out reports and a 
shoulder to cry on when that dress 
just won't fit! 

Nobody else is so early to rise and 
so late home at night. Nobody else 
has so much fun with such a large 
family of boys and girls 

We sometimes forget them, but we 
can’t do without them. They receive 
no salary, but we can never repay 
them. 

They are Angels in Aprons, Saints 
in Straw Hats. Their only reward is 
the love of the kids and the respect 
of the community gut when they 
look around them at the skills they’ve 
taught, and the youth they’ve built, 
there’s an inner from some- 
where that says, “Well Done.”—Mrs. 
Dave Hill, Greeley, Colo. 


* 
Hormone Not Present in Meat 


many 


VOICE 


Extensive tissue tests by the Food 
and Drug Administration have con- 
firmed previous findings by state ex- 
periment stations that no detectable 
amount of the hormone-like chemical, 
stilbestrol, is present in meat from 

» in fattening 
rations, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. The FDA tests con- 
tradict claims made in some quarters 
that such meat contains enough sti!- 


bestrol to render it unsafe to eat 


“Good Morning, Sir. I'd like to get your 
frank opinion on our present farm ad- 
ministration.” 
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This brand name on lumber 


also offers designs for... 


LAYING HOUSE: Plenty of spoce here for a large TRUSSED ROOF MACHINERY SHED: Using 


laying flock. This sturdy, well-insulated laying house is standard ready-to-use lumber items, this design is easy 
designed for mechanicol litter removal and automatic and economical to build. With strong trussed roof con 
feeding and watering. Plans include feed storage space struction, there is 100% usable post-free space. Five big 
and an insulated egg room doors provide easy access and a convenient drive-through 


You will find all these practical labor-saving plans in the 


WEYERHAEUSER 4-SQUARE 
FARM BUILDING SERVICE 


@ A broad selection of expertly planned 4-Square Farm Building designs, like those 
illustrated, is now available for your study in a series of illustrated booklets. Mail 
the coupon below to receive your free copies of these valuable planning guides 

For further details about this modern farm planning service, visit your local 
Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber Dealer. He can show you complete plans for scores 
of expertly designed farm buildings of many types, as well as lumber-built equip 
ment items and specially planned farm homes .. . in the Weyerhaeuser 4-Square 
Home Building Service. He also can give you full information on a complete line 
of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber products and other reliable building materials 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
P.O. Box 5000, Dept. C-106, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


| 
| 

@ Please send me a free copy of the booklet checked ; 
Modern Farm Buildings 22 Modern Farm Homes | 
| Lumber-Built Farm Equipment | 
ame 
| 

Address 
4-Squar | | 
City State 
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LUMBER AND BUILDING SERVICES 
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In your 


work with farm people .. . 


What Can TV Do for You? 


@ | WELL REMEMBER one of the 

first farm television shows I helped 
produce, It explained fitting a beef 
animal for the show ring. 

Other people have taken an entire 
textbook to treat this subject. We 
tried to handle it in 124% minutes. 

Loosely speaking, we did cover it. 
We showed the essentials of currying, 
scraping, and polishing from hoof to 
horn. Even when the microphone cord 
tangled with the steer’s feet and 
nearly throttled the performer, we 
carried on. 

Later I learned to test a show idea 
by asking myself: “What do I want 
my audience to do—or be able to do 

as a result of seeing this show?” 
Our show flunked this test. Our view- 
ers may have remembered a few of 
the basic points we mentioned, but it 
was a vain hope that any livestock 
raiser could have watched our show, 
gone out to the barn and repeated the 
process. Yet we had given him a step- 
by-step “how to do it” show just as 
though we believed he could. 


We Had No Reason 


Even worse, we had no real reason 
for producing a show on Livestock 
fitting. We offered no publications. We 
couldn't even suggest any training 
schools in stock fitting. The animal 
husbandman who performed the show 
was busy on other projects and had 
we been successful in raising a flood 
of inquiries on fitting (we weren't) 
this would have interfered with his 
regular work. 

As a result of poor planning, we 
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By Burton Seeker 


were working at cross purposes to 
ourselves. 


Since that time I’ve become an ar- 
dent believer in the “what do you 
want the audience to do” test. It's 
simple. Since everyone has 20-20 
hindsight, just take a moment to 
visualize the final result that you 
want. Then go ahead and plan your 
show aiming at that result. 


Select Appealing Topics 


But more than a help in building 
any single show, this rule of thumb is 
a real help in shaping a concept of 
what your entire approach to TV 
should be. It helps in selecting those 
topics and appeals that are suitable 
for television treatment and helps to 
suggest jobs better left to other 
media. 


This business of communicating to 
farm people is far from new. Probably 
it began when a man in a gray flan- 
nel wolfskin drew a picture of a horse 
on a cave wall. From that day to this 
we have developed many channels 
and techniques for reaching rural 
people. Each of these media has char- 
acteristics that suit it for certain pur- 
poses—for certain types of messages. 
And conversely, there are certain 
things each is not suited for. Each of 
these methods or media can con- 
tribute a certain part to the overall 
program you are working with. 


Television is really unlike any 


other medium we have had. True, TV 
is a full brother to radio, in an elec- 
tronic sense. Physically it bears a 
family resemblance to the motion pic- 
ture. In using television we borrow 
tricks from public speaking, 
demonstration techniques 
and exhibits work. But it is a real 
mistake to try to use television merely 
to do the same things that have been 
done through other media for years 

So what can we do with television? 

For a common sta:ting point, let’s 
take another look at how farm people 
accept new ideas. According to Joe 
Bohlen and George Beal 
from Iowa State Colleg« 
runs like this 


from 
meetings, 


sociologists 
the process 


Each Follows This Process 


First they become aware of the idea; 
they hear it for the first time. Then 
they become interested when they 
realize it may have an application on 
their own farm. Next comes a period 
of evaluation when they more 
information from neighbors, the 
county agent, the ag teacher, publica- 
tions and other sources. On the basis 
of this information they weight the 
good and bad points of the idea. 

If things are favorable up to this 
point, they will probably give it a 
trial. Usually this is on the back 40 
out of sight of questioning neighbors 
It is only when all these preliminaries 
have given a favorable indication that 
the idea is adopted and put to use on 
their farm. 


gather 


The important fact to remember is 
that people do not adopt a new idea 
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Where traction’s concerned, your tractor’s no 


better than its tires. Because of this, Firestone runs 
constant tire tests to make sure that you're getting 
the best in traction—and durability, too. 
At Firestone Testing Station in Columbiana, Ohio, 
tractor and implement tires are traction-tortured, 
overloaded, underinflated and even aged in wither 


ing ozone. It’s part of an all-around proving process 
that goes far beyond the limits of 


normal farm tire use—or abuse. 
Newly developed Firestone tires must 
pass these long torture trials before 
they're ready for the public. 

No wonder Firestone tires rate first in 
actual field tests! They consistently 


demonstrate greater drawbar pull, 


longer life, better cleaning and good 
retreadability. 
Let your dealer show you the many 
Firestone tire features that will keep 
you pleased with your tractor—and 
save you money at the same time. 


TO HELP YOU GET THE MOST PF_pegtone 
FROM YOUR TRACTOR FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic tractor tire 


Super-weighted wheels and 12 tons of dragload provide one phase of Firestone's streas-testing program at Columbiana, Ohio 


| 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or tele 
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Better Farming 
Methods 


voted 


© Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 


In 1954, through an independent 
survey, 1,719 vo-ag teachers, 
county agents, and soil conserva- 
tionists were asked: Which of the 
three principal leader publications 
they found most helpful. Three 
out of four, receiving all three 
magazines and ranking one most 
helpful, voted BFM first. 


Two additional (independent) 
surveys made since that time show 
the same preference. 


Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 


Again in 1955, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 59 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
123 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $184,741 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1955. 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


32,000 copies monthly 


Better Farming 
Methods 


WATT PUBLISHING CoO 
Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


on the basis of having heard it once— 


| whether by TV, magazine, or from a 


friend or neighbor. 

With this in mind let’s go back to 
the livestock fitting show. In that case 
we may well have been able to stim- 
ulate interest in livestock fitting; even 
to give some pointers on the job. But 
it was hopeless to believe that anyone 
could fit an animal with only the 
training one short show offered. 

This holds true in television. View- 
ers will remember the big general 
points but need to get the specifics in 
other ways; from publications or at 
community meetings or classes. 

You may be able to sell an audience 
on the value of weed control, but spe- 
cific recommendations need to be 
supplied in a more lasting form. A TV 
show may interest a grain farmer in 
using commercial fertilizer to boost 
crop yields, but specific recommenda- 
tions must be based on a soil test and 
other complete information. 


Do This in TV 


Now when we ask the question, 
“What can TV do for us?” we can see 
that the best use of television is to 
make our audiences aware of the 
ideas we are dealing with and to stim- 
ulate interest in these ideas. These are 
the first two phases of the acceptance 
process, From here other methods 
must take over 

Used in this way, TV ceases to be 
an extra chore and starts making a 
definite contribution to the total pro- 
gram. It breaks the ice for new ideas, 


| it makes a contact into those hard to 


reach homes and it can boost attend- 


| ance at meetings, classes and field 


tours 

What is needed is not the “how to 
do it” show; a “how it’s done” format 
would better suit the case. Instead of 
drawing the audience through a 
lengthy step-by-step procedure, 


skim the high points off the step-by- 
step to show that the idea is workable 
and practical. Then give them a good 
long look at the results they might 
expect. 

Finally direct them to the meetings, 
the publications or the other sources 
of further information. If the interest 
aroused in your television show is not 
to be wasted, it is imperative that 
these follow up aspects be built into 
advance planning —End 


book review 


Farm Shop Skills 


This book gives to the progressive 
farmer the most modern, most concise 
manual yet available on farm shop tech- 
niques. From their solid background in 
practical farming, education, and indus- 
try, the authors have framed the specific 
treatment of the farmer’s jobs in con- 
struction, farm maintenance, and repair 
work. 

Many projects are described and de- 
veloped; the how-to-do-it phase of each 
is presented by illustration with the 
captions outlining the operation 

In preparing Farm Shop Skills, a spe- 
cial effort was made to bring the farmer 
abreast of the very latest development 
in his field—to make his work truly 
mechanized. Special emphasis is placed 
on the use of power tools in farm opera- 
tions. 

The book has more than 400 illustra- 
tions, clearly captioned, and these pro- 
vide a great aid to students in grasping 
the “why” as well as the “how” of each 
project undertaken. 

Price is $4.95. It is available from 
American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


book review 


Build Seed Lab 

Colorado A & M College has been 
selected as the site of a new National 
Seed Storage Laboratory where valu- 
able germ plasm will be stored for 
future use in developing better crops, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announces. 

The building will include indepen- 
dently controlled chambers 
for seed, a seed-germination labora- 
tory, and office space. It will also 
have space and equipment for re- 
search on better methods of storing 
viable seeds for long periods 


storage 


* 


Amino Triazole and Cotton 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists are conducting research on 
the proper application rates for the 
cotton piant defoliant and regrowth 
inhibitor, amino triazole 

Cooperative studies between the 
USDA and state experiment stations 
in the cotton belt show that: 
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1. When used alone as a defoliant, 
three pounds or more of amino 
triazole per acre is needed to get 
effective cotton leaf drop. 

2. When used alone as a regrowth 
inhibitor, at least one pound per acre 
of the active chemical is needed 

3. When used in combination with 
other defoliants, addition of amino 
triazole at the rate of 0.75 pound 
per acre allows the grower to reduce 
by half the dosage of the other de- 
foliant normally required when used 
alone. 
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——I DEAS that WORK—— 


Roulette Wheel for 
Teaching 


A device which is illegal to 
have in your possession in Minne- 
sota may serve as a valuable 
teaching aid. This device is the 
gambler’s roulette wheel. 

Teachers in the Dairy Depart- 
ment at the University of Minne- 
sota have used the roulette wheel 
to help students understand the 
basic principles of animal breed- 
ing. 

The roulette wheel has been 
used to: (1) Show the chance in- 
volved in genes (chromosome) be- 
ing passed from one generation 
to the next; (2) to show how a 
grandparent may pass from 0 to 
50 percent of the genes to the 
offspring while on the average he 
passes 25 percent; (3) to impress 
students that breeding is like a 
gambler’s business, but just as 
the gambler gets the odds in his 
favor through extra space on a 
roulette wheel, so the animal 
breeder may get the odds in his 
favor through selection. 

An enterprising teacher will 
see a variety of other uses for 
the roulette wheel as an aid 
in teaching animal breeding.— 
Edward C. Frederick, University of 
Minnesota 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers 


In all cases of livestock illness, the best 
advice you can give the farmer is to call 
his veterinarian, 

When an owner notes the first signs 
of an animal going off feed or not doing 
well—that is the time for him to get pro- 
fessional veterinary service, to correct 
the condition before it gets out of hand. 
The promptness with which the vet- 
erinarian is called may well determine 


What to do 


how many animals will be saved or lost 

Above all, caution livestock owners 
against “guess work treatment" of sick 
animals before they know exactly what 
is wrong. A treatment that could be 
correct in one case might be wrong in 
another could 
mean even higher death losses. The best 


and the consequences 


advice, always, is to call the veterinarian 


This message in the public interest is sponsored by American Foundation for Animal Health 


Patronize our advertisers 


[) Angus Bulls Duroc Mature Sows 

2) Angus Cows Berkshire Gilts 

} Brahman Helfers Chester White Hogs 
Brahman Bulls } Duroc Market 


Hereford Helfers 

Hereford Fat Steers 
Polled Herefords 

Polled Shorthorn 


Cows 
Angus Helfers 


Barrows 

Duroc Gilts 

Duroc Mature Boars 
Duroc Senior Boars 
Hampshire Gilts 
Poland Chine Hogs 


County Agents—4-H Club Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers Use These 


LIVESTOCK JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Tarnworth Giits 
Yorkshire Gilts 
Brown Swiss Cows 
Guernsey Cows 
Holstein Calves 


] Columbia Sheep 
Columbla Rams 
Corrledale Ewes 
Hampshire Ewes 
Shropshire Ewes 

Holstein Cows $ uth down Market 

Holstein Bulls Lambs 

Jersey Cows [] Holstein Two-Year 

Red Cows Old Helfers 

Red Poll Bulls 


Se each, postage prepaid 
Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Buliding, Mount Morris, III. 
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Vises are avail 
inch 
sizes. The 5-inch jaw No. 045 15 a.com: 

new vise. Every part is designed 
Weight, 36 Ibs 


COLUMBIAN 


sold by leading distributors 


The Greatest Advance in 
Grain Drying 


‘'400”’ 
DRYER 


LP Gas Burner 

PTO Drive 
Only Habco offers complete recirculation 
and 100% thermostatically controlled op- 
eration for complete safety and 20% faster 
drying; recirculation eliminates wet spots 
and hot spots. 6 DRYER MODELS IN ALL 
LP, natural gas, or fuel oil; indirect, semi- 
indirect or direct heat. Also batch type, 
recirculating and continuous single pass 
drying bins. Send coupon today! 


HABCO MFG. CO. 
Dept. BF-2 Columbus, Nebraska 
Please send information on )''400"' Dryer; 


Other Dryers; Drying Bins. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


STATE 
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Better Farming Methods selils colored breed 
pictures. 
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WHAT'S IN THE BAG, 16 mm., sound, 


color, 1956. Available from National 
Plant Food Institute, 1700 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


This new educational movie describes 
how commercial! fertilizer is produced. 
Your farmers, through the scenes of 
learn sources of raw ma- 


| terials for the primary plant foods— 


| 


guage. 


nitrogen, phosphate, and potash—how 
they are processed, and how they are 
combined to produce fertilizers. 

They can understand it, too, for the 
chemical problems involved in fertilizer 
production are described in lay lan- 
The use of simple demonstra- 


| tions show many of the points, also. 


| 
| 


| techniques of farm lighting. 


FARM LIGHTING, 35 mm., filmstrip, 
color, 76 frames, complete with 33) 
RPM record and typed manuscript, 
18 minutes, 1956. Available from the 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Here is a new filmstrip on modern 
Emphasis 
in the film is on proper lighting for the 
various tasks about the farmstead and 
how to provide this light, rather than 


' on the lighting products themselves. 


| 


| 
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Among the many lighting applica- 
tions illustrated are yard lighting and 
barn and chicken house lighting. Port- 
able lighting equipment for repair work 
on farm machinery, and applications 
of infrared heat lamps for brooding, 
thawing, and drying and other uses, are 
illustrated. The use of incandescent 
and fluorescent lamps for home and 
workshop illumination is also covered. 

Organizations which wish to have 
their own copy of the film may pur- 
chase one for $10. The film, recording, 
and manuscript come in a sturdy, re- 
usable carton suitable for mailing, car- 


| rying or storing. 


CANADA FROM SEA TO SEA, 16 
mm., color, sound, 1956. Available 
from Minneapolis-Moline Company, 
Box 1050, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Each year the Minneapolis-Moline 
Company releases several films illus- 
trating aspects of historical and modern 
life to emphasize social and agricul- 
tural progress, and to promote conser- 
vation of natural resources of soil, 
forests, water, and wild life. 

Quiet fishing villages in Nova Scotia, 
busy mid-continent commercial centers, 
and the expanding industrial giants of 
British Columbia are shown in the full- 
color film, “Canada From Sea to Sea,” 


one of the 1956 release 

The odd practice of plucking 
out of nets high above 
wagons on the beach at the Bay of 
Fundy, where tides are highest in 
the world, is recorded as are peaceful 
farming scenes and views of the mighty 
St. Lawrence waterway from Montreal 
to the head of navigation on og Su- 
perior. A rodeo at Medicine Hat, grain 
fields stretching to the tay and 
booming commerce and industry pro- 
vide other views of progressive Canada. 

Here is an film 
that will be farm 
groups.—End 


fish 
fishermen’s 


historical 
interest to all 


excellent 


of 


MATERIALS 
filmstrip, 71 1956. 
Available from Farming 
Magazine, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia., price, $4.95. 
This film shows the great variety of 

uses to which farm equipment can be 
put in making materials handling an 
easier job. It will graphically illustrate 
how farmers are using present equip- 
ment and devising new machinery to 
solve a variety of materials handling 
problems. 

Agricultural leaders will find it of 
interest to both students and farm 
groups, giving them many valuable 
hints and suggestions for more efficient 
use of their present farm equipment. 


HANDLING, 35 
sound, 


mm., 
frames, 
Successful 


LIFE FROM THE LAND, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 26 minutes, 1956. Avail- 
able from Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

The film illustrate 
grain from the produce 
marketing procedure to 
It shows the 
feeds, hybrid corn and 
of oil from soybeans 


the movement of 
the 
processor. 
production of formula 
the extraction 
ind flax. 


through 
the 


FACTS ABOUT FILTERS, 35 mm. 
slidefilm. Available from Purolator 
Products, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


A new educational defilm designed 
for school and college distribution has 
just been released. Th deals in 
non-technical language with the manu- 
facture and use of oi! filters in automo- 
biles, trucks and and can be 
used both for classes in school and 
adult study groups. 

Included with the film 
is sent free of charge t 
educators, is a teaching kit 
made up of a 12-minute, long-play re- 
cording which narrates the film, an in- 


him 


tractors, 


strip, which 
all interested 


Spec ial 
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Free Slides Available 


The J. I. Case Company has a 
large number of slides that are 
available to ag leaders. They 
cover most farm operations from 
preparing seedbeds to harvesting. 
There are also some slides on 
specialized farming in Florida, 
California, Texas, and Canada, 
covering fruit and vegetable cul- 
ture. 

Some of the original slides are 
available free, while others can 
be obtained for temporary loan 
or duplicating. In most cases, the 
actual selection of slides by the 
ag leader would best be done by 
direct correspondence. 

If you are interested and might 
be able to use such slides, contact 
L. G. Samsel, Advertising De- 
partment, J. I. Case Company, 
Racine, Wis. 


struction book for the teacher, samples 
of the filter paper used by Purolator 
and several copies of a 20-question filte: 
quiz, which students can use to help 
them study the subject after viewing 
the film. 


“TREAT WOOD RIGHT”, “PUT IT 
ON POLES’, “INCREASING 
FENCE POST LIFE”, “FARM POLE 
BUILDINGS”, 16 mm., sound, all 
color except “Increasing Fence Post 
Life”. The films run 20, 16, 7, and 8 
minutes, respectively. Available 
from The Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich, 


Here are four films available to ag 
leaders discussing the use of treated 
wood on the farm. 

The first film is intended to make the 
public aware of the need for treated 
wood in all types of structures. It de 
scribes the techniques of commercial 
wood preservation by following the 
wood from forest to end use. 

“Put It on Poles” explains the many 
varied pole-type buildings erected for 
industrial as well as farm uses. These 
buildings range from manufacturing 
centers to garages to barns to corn 
cribs. 

The next film, prepared by the For 
estry Department of Iowa State Col 
lege, gives reasons for farmers’ use of 
pressure-treated fence posts 

The last film illustrates the correct 
steps in pole-building construction 

Any of these films would add to your 
program in acquainting farmers with 
the use of treated wood in their busi 
ness.—End. 


THE GREAT STORY OF CORN 
... COMPLETELY REFILMED 


Presented By 


The Producers of Funk's G-Hybrids 


The Great Story of Corn is a magnificent color panorama of the advance of civilizotion 
in the Western World, thrilling and absorbing. Upon the maize plant which crept out 
of the wild into the protection of primitive men were growing the seeds of civilization 
and of economic stability. 


This film traces the spread of corn from the earliest ince civilization of Peru, through 
century after century os it fed the Aztecs of Mexico ond the Mayons of Central 


America. 

Columbus . . . the Spanish conquerors . . . the Pligrim fothers, and Corn Hill, where 
a tablet says: "It wos God's good providence that we found this corn for else we 
know not how we should have done."’ . . . historic Williamsburg—all shore in this 


colorful cavalcade of corn. 


You ride westword in covered wagons, after the stirring days of the Revolution 
You ride on the Erie Canal, which opened up new markets for corn. You see the 
coming of railroads to the prairies, and you watch the packing industry follow corn 
to the west. 


And, at length, The Great Story of Corn brings you to today—-and modern hybrids 
spreading their great benefits in industry as well as on forms . . as the crop that 
mokes America great 


FACTS ABOUT THIS FILM 


The revised version of The Great Story of Corn keeps all the elements which made 
the original one of the classic films in agriculture—and it goes for beyond, with 
thrilling new sequences that capture the romance of corn as never before. This film 
has been four years in the making by photographers who troveled well over 100,000 
miles, in North, Central and South America. 


Running time—39 minutes. Fiim—16 mm, Color, Sound 
Music—Specially composed for this film 
Terms—Available for showing without cost other than return postage and insurance 


FUARK’ YOU MAY OBTAIN THIS FILM BY WRITING TO 


FARM FILM FOUNDATION, 1731 EVE STREET NW... 
WASHINGTON 6, 0.C., OR CONTACT YOUR PRO 
DUCER OF FUNK'S G-HYBRID SEED CORN 


FUNK BROS. SEED COMPANY 
HYBRID BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ANO ASSOCIATE PRODUCERS OF FUNK'S 


NVATA Convention 
scheduled for St. Louis, Mo 
December |-6 


Will you be attending? 


‘BOY PROOF’ TOOLS 


PROVED BEST FOR TEACHING 


These chisels are sturdy “Boy-Proof” tools for trouble-free 


performance in school shops. One-piece alloy steel bladk and 
shank extend almost through the handle. Tough plastic handle 
assembled to blade — will not come loose. Stee! cap on handle 
transmits hammer blow directly to cutting edge of blade. Spe« 

ify Chisel No. 40 for longer grinding life. Write for Catalog 


No. 34. Educational Dept., Stanley Tools, 180 Elm 5t., New 
Britain, Conn. 
No. 40 — 412” Blade — No. 50 — 3%" Blade — 
Sizes 4" to 2” Sizes Ye" to 2” 
THE TOOL BOA OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY 
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By T. J. Wakeman 
Agricultural Engineering Department 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va. 


@ THE PURPOSE of this article is 
to answer many specific questions, 
and to help create a better under- 
standing of ways and means to make 
the teaching of farm mechanics easier 
and more effective. 

Before going into the subject we 
should take a look at what we are 
doing. We should ask ourselves these 
questions about our farm mechanics 
program: 

Are we using the program to serv- 
ice our supervised farming program, 
to develop skills, objectives and ap- 
preciations, or both? 

Are we more concerned about the 
students acquiring a well-rounded 
program of skills, abilities and appre- 
ciations, or making a complete set of 
lawn chairs? 

Is it better to perform workmanship 
of a reasonable degree of perfection 
on a few well selected projects or 
make a multitude of items giving 
emphasis to quantity only? 

Do we emphasize the fact that our 
program is educational? 

Do we emphasize the importance of 
the home farm shop to an effective 
educational farm mechanics program? 


Consider These Improvements 


After evaluating our program 
briefly, let us consider how we can 
improve our program. 


I 


Develop clear pre-class under- 
standing with the groups to eliminate 
much lost motion and many hours of 
unnecessary effert. Always use the 
assistance of the groups you teach. 
This group planning cannot be over- 
emphasized. Here are some sug- 
gestions: 

a. Establish policies, rules, and 
standards. Example, each person 
clean the area in which he works. 

b. Use facility improvement in the 
second, third, and fourth years as an 
area of shop work the same as weld- 
ing, etc. Induce the group to study 


Use Student Participation to Improve 


Your Farm Mechanics Program 


Flannelgraph Planning 


In using floor plans for farm 
houses and buildings it is often 
desirable for groups to see them. 
This is particularly true as more 
and more farm families plan to 
remodel or build new homes. 
Since it is difficult to visualize 
traffic lanes and furniture ar- 
rangements on a blueprint, why 
not transfer the print to flannel? 

First, the plan is securely taped 
to a desk. Then a piece of flan- 
nel is stretched over the plan al- 
lowing about an 18 inch margin 
at the top. Using a pencil or ball 
pen, trace the plan onto the flan- 
nel. No windows are to be shown 
on the tracing, only the walls and 
doors. The completed plan can be 
draped over a flannel board using 
the 18-inch margin for overhang. 

Scale paper cut-out furniture 
can be backed with bits of sand 
paper to facilitate arrangements 
throughout the house. Black 
strips of paper, also backed by 
sand paper, can be cut to facili- 
tate windows. Thus, the windows 
can be spaced at various inter- 
vals, depending on the individu- 
al’s taste. 

When the plan is not in use, it 
is folded, with cut-outs inside, 
and placed in the filing cabinet. 

The diagram shows how the 
idea can be used effectively.— 
Joe B, Williams, visual aids spe- 
cialist, University of Kentucky 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used success ully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H or farmers 


IDEAS that WORK—— 
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and rearrange the equipment, im- 
prove the lighting, decorate and paint 
class and shop room, and determine 
what additional services and equip- 
ment should be added 


Develop Appreciation 

c. Induce the group to select a 
farm mechanics program that will 
provide an opportunity to develop the 
desired skills, ability, and apprecia- 
tion in all phases needed today while 
making some useful projects 

d. Sell the groups on the idea the 
program is educational; that practice 
should be performed on each skill 
until a reasonable degree of per- 
fection is attained before applying the 
skill to the project Emphasize the 
fact that when a skill like welding is 
developed on a flat plate, the same 
skill can be used on numerous proj- 
ects for many years to follow. 

e. Generally speaking, it is better 
to induce group members to think in 
terms of performing simple jobs in 
each area of work that will add 
equipment and devices to the home 
farm shop. Follow this with thought- 
provoking questions that should help 
the students understand that the 
fewer the jobs the group members are 
performing, the better the supervision 
from the teacher will be 


Stress Workmanship 


f. Develop an understanding that a 
high degree of workmanship must be 
obtained on the first project and never 
lowered thereafter. 

g. Ask the group how our shop 
space can be used to best advantage? 
What should be done about repiti 
tious projects like fence posts and 
large projects requiring much floor 
space? The students will soon sug- 
gest the home farm shop is a good 
place for such activity 


Better pre-class teacher prepa- 
ration can be obtained when house- 
keeping is practiced as a part of the 
class work. Here are some things 
the teacher can do to improve the 
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on BEND 


Time is always at a premium in every shop course—there’s always more 
that should be taught than time permits. 

Here’s where South Bend machine tools help by decreasing the time 
spent developing machine-handling ability. Their simplicity of de- 
sign makes them exceedingly easy to operate. All controls are fast and 
positive in action . . . distinctively shaped knobs are readily recognized 
by touch ; .. large feed dials plainly marked for easy reading. The time 
saved can be used by the students for developing their skills—they'll 
learn faster and get more out of the course. Also, this means easier 
teaching for you as less supervision is required, Send coupon for infor- 
mation on all the advantages of South Bend machine tools. 


Pedestal Grinder wit 


13° x 5’ South Bend Engine Lathe (less chip pan and 
electrical equipment) f.o.b. factory 


» 
wae 


\ PANN 


raf, 


Building Better Tools Since 1906 > SOUTH BEND LATHE ~; South Bend 22, Indiana 


but less motor, 
f.o.b. factory 


"$260 


7° Precision Bench Shaper, less motor, stand 
and toolholder, f.o.b. factory 


$551 


Send for Catalog 5600 


This new 50th Anniversary 
Catalog 


iMustrates entire 
line of South Bend Precision 
Machine Tools and Accesso- 


Send for 
today! 


ries. your copy 


$1586 


P PLEASE SEND INFORMATION CHECKED: 1 
i 9” and 10° | 10° to 16-24" ORILL | Va" & 1” Collet TOOL 7” BENCH 
BENCH LATHES FLOOR LATHES PRESSES TURRET LATHES GRINDERS SHAPERS MACHINES § 
EName School = 
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Full-Color 


Livestock Pictures 


You can order from Better Farm- 
ing Methods full-color livestock 
pictures printed on heavy 8% x 
11% inch enamel stock. Each pic- 
ture is suitable for framing. Ideal 
for use in ag classroom, 4-H club 
room or office, 


Following pictures are available: 


. Brown Swiss Cow 

. Jersey Bull and Cow 
8. Guernsey Bull and Cow 

. Holstein Bull and Cow 

. Duroe Gilt 

. Hampshire Sow 

. Berkshire Sow 

. Hampshire Ram 

. Columbia Ram 

. Angus Bull 

. Hereford Bull 

. Polled Hereford Bull 

. Shorthorn Bull 

. Shorthorn Cow 

. Milking Shorthorn Cow 

. Percheron Horse 

. Milking Shorthorn Bull 

. Hereford Cow 


15 cents each 


Complete set of 18, $2.50. 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Ne C.0.D. orders, please 


Order from 


Service Department 
Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Iilinois 
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Teachers’ Farm Shop 


- « « A elass plan will kelp improve your classroom 


teaching techniques. 


instruction: 
With the help of parents, teach 
the students to recognize farm 
mechanics jobs 
Clean the shop, free it from extra 
baggage with the help of the stu- 
dents, and have a list of jobs for 
the facilities improvement group 
to perform. 
Provide adequate reference for 
each job and induce each stu- 
dent to purchase one farm shop 
text book. 
Prepare material to show the de- 
sired skills to be developed in 
each job 
Provide adequate 
store systematically. 


supplies and 


Develop a Class Plan 


6. Formulate a plan to have two 
students assist you start and close 
each This will be good 
practice when the students be- 
come home farm shop operators 
Assemble adequate teaching ma- 
terial for each area of shop work 
Be certain you can perform each 
skill satisfactorily that you expect 
the students to perform. 

Be certain a practice manual is 
available and each student knows 
where to find it. 

Have a plan to teach the group 
how to use practice material ad- 
vantageously. 

Provide adequate projects for 
students to evaluate before the 
student makes a similar project. 
Prepare a score card or an ap- 
propriate evaluating instrument 
for each project to be made. 


class 


Il 


In addition to standard teaching 
practices consider improving your 
methods of teaching 


Ask the group for suggestions for 
improvement of instruction. 

Call the roll each day. 

Have each student evaluate in 
detail a project similar to the one 
he plans to make before starting 
the project. 

Induce the students to tell you 
what skills they hope to develop 
while making each project and 
how the project can contribute 
to their supervised farming pro- 
gram. 

Teach simple sketching and plan- 
reading during the first year in 
vocational agriculture. 

Supply each student with ad- 
equate teaching material. 


Have each student practice each 
skill until a reasonable degree of 
perfection is obtained before per- 
the skill on his 
Unless this is done ou 
efforts will be practically worth- 
less. 

Set and demand a high standard 
of workmanship. When we let 
up on our standards we are head- 
ing for dissatisfaction from prac- 
tically everyone concerned. Do 
not accept any work you would 
not want displayed 
intendent’s office 

name as its sponsor 


forming 
project 


shop 


in the super- 
bearing your 
The prod- 
ucts of our students represent oun 
standards 

When a demonstration is 
Sary, supply each student with a 
step by step procedure reference 
Induce each stud: 


neces- 


nt to follow the 
whil 
demonstration A 
teaching ability i 
well you give the demonstration 
but how well the student learns 
to perform the job you demon- 
strated. If you have the 
student to follow instructions, 
very few demonstrations will be 
necessary. 

The teacher should dismiss 
class and not the class bell 
With the help of the group pro 
vide a schedule for the students 
for the entire year. Each student 
should know what he will be do- 
ing each day of the school year 


End 


reference you give the 
measure ol 


not only how 


taught 


the 


* 


New Method of Planting 
Coastal Bermuda Grass 


The value of Coastal Bermuda as a 
forage crop is pretty well known 
Several methods of planting are 
pretty well understood and in gen- 
eral use. It is also well known that 
first year cultivation is necessary in 
most cases if complete 
pected the first year. It has been 
hard to convince farmers that the 
grass should be cultivated like any 
other planting. Fighting Bermuda 
grass has been too much of a job for 
them in the past. 

But early in 1953, Frank Sawyer, 
Soil Conservation Service, Orange- 
burg, S.C., worked out a method of 
planting Coastal Bermuda with corn 
—in the same row and at the same 
time. 

The method is very simple and ap- 
peals to lots of farmers who like to 
know that they are producing a crop 
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on the land while the grass is becom- 
ing established. 


The land is broken and prepared in 
the usual manner for corn. The reg- 
ular corn planter is used to open up 
the water furrow and drop the fer- 
tilizer and the corn—but the corn and 
fertilizer are not covered. Then come 
along in this open furrow with the 
regular mechanical grass planter 
with the furrow opener removed, and 
drop the grass on top of the un- 
covered corn and fertilizer and cover 
corn, grass and fertilizer with the 


Coastal Bermuda grass being planted in 
the same row with corn. At the first oper- 
ation, corn was planted and left partially 
uncovered. This operation with the grass 
planter covers both grass and corn in the 
row. Both crops will be fertilized and cul- 
tivated together, thereby quickly estab- 

lishing the grasa. 


< 


covering device on the grass plantet 

Cultivate the corn as usual tach 
cultivation of the corn pushes a small 
amount of soil over the growing grass 
which destroys weeds and competing 
grass and promotes growth of the 
grass as well as the corn 

When the corn crop is to be har- 
vested for grain, it should not be 
planted so thick as to shade the grass 
out. Better still, if the corn is re- 
moved for silage or as Stover, the 
grass has more opportunity to in- 
tensify its growth before frost, and, 
of course, the better the grass be- 
comes established before frost, the 
less likelihood of damage to the grass 
from winter freezes. 

Farmers who have tried this meth- 
od have adopted it as a standard 
practice. It is being used generally 
in the coastal plain section of South 
Carolina and into the Piedmont as 
well. It should become a standard 
method wherever Coastal Bermuda is 
planted. The economy in 
and land use appeals to all farmers 
alike. Scores of farmers, on hundreds 
of acres, give evidence of the useful- 
ness of this simple method.—W. A 
Mason, Jr., Soil Conservation Service 


operation 


Paper Feed Sacks 
Cut Feeding Time 


Caged Layers—"‘After one trial delivery 
in 50-pound paper sacks, I told my feed- 
man to make all deliveries that way 
Besides being easier to handle, the sacks 
pile better in the feed room, and all of 
the feed comes out easily."’ Ralph Spur- 
geon, Nutwood Farms, Brooksville, Mis- 
sissippi, 100 purebred Jerseys, 1000 
layers in cages and 1000 in conventional 


Or Conventional Houses Now to 
used 50-pound multiwall pa 
sacks, | wouldn't go back to any 
kind. They empty out micely into 
hoppers—we have found that 
unload a truckload of 50's as { 
100's."" Frank JI. Hard ( 
Hardy and Son Essex Va 
breeders of quality Rhode Island Re 


Case histories supplied by Paper Ship 
ping Sack Manufacturers’ Asso? 
370 Lexington Ave 


lation 


» New York 17, N.Y 


KNOW WHAT’S IN YOUR FORMULA FEED! A multiwal! sack 
tells in a minute by the label and tag exactly what's in it. 


RAISE FUNDS EASILY 


for your FFA, NFA, 4-H Club. 
No Investment Needed. 
Everything to Gain— 
Nothing to Lose. 


Write today for complete information 


VERNE COLLIER, Inc. 
915 - 6th Ave. N. Dept. BFM 
Birmingham 4, Alabama 


WORM CATTLE EA 
SELF-WORME 


Cattie worming, even in large herds, now 
an easy one-man job. Cost? Surprising low! 
Cattle and sheep literal! 
themselves with 
Anchor Serum’s 

“|-day wormer y 

ground feed. No dre: 
handling, no danger of 

Cattle like it, delivers a { 

peutic dose, destroys blood 

ing worms. Returns healt! 
dollars for pennies 


Use Liquid Forace-Fren to kill 
worms fast. Cattle readily eat 
ensilage or any other f 
sprinkled with Forage-Fee 

a thorough, |-day worming 
safely! 

Sell Wormer and Forage Feen are exclunve and 
@ignnal products of the Anchor Serum Co. of ind 
See your dealer or write for prices and details te 


OF INDIANA, 


DEALERS —Territe 


COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 


Give... the United way 
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What Worth 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Man Does Not Live by Bread Alone 


As schools open for another 
term, 4-H clubs, FFA groups, 
and other youth organizations 
get into full swing, and you 
plan your fall and winter sched- 
ule for your farm people, it’s 
good to stop a minute and re- 
fiect on the wisdom of that one 
sentence, 

Let it serve as a rudder in 
your program planning; a motto 
for you to remember; a light- 
house to show the way to suc- 
cessful leadership. 

Unlike a factory worker or 
a merchant giving service and 
selling goods, your daily work 
does not produce a product that 
is sold, used, and soon replaced 
or forgotten. 

For as leaders, you are work- 
ing with people, shaping, guid- 
ing, molding, teaching, counsel- 
ing, and helping them in their 
work. To many of them you are 
an example. 

Actually, you are an example 
of the fact that “man does not 
live by bread alone.” Many of 
you could make greater money 
gains in other occupations, but 
you refuse to leave your profes- 
sion. You know that other fac- 
tors contribute to the success, 
happiness, and wholesomeness 
of a man’s life. 

In your work with people, 
particularly youth, what is your 
real goal and purpose? Ig it to 
see they make more money? Is 
it to increase their security? In 
part, perhaps, but these are side 
benefits, important as they are, 
to the real purpose and intent 
of your work. 

You are working with young 
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people and adults to develop 
good citizenship and to help 
every one of them to become all 
that they may become. 

This is the primary goal of all 
education, whether in or out of 
school. This is the secret of suc- 
cessful training. Here is the 
heart of good leadership. 

And it is time that all of us 
reaffirmed our belief in these 
two significant facts. No doubt 
you, too, listened to two recent 
political conventions. You heard, 
as did I, the multitude of prom- 
ises made by all of them to we, 
the people. More money. More 
security. More this and that. 
And many times we fall in line 
with such thinking and believe 
that our goal is to teach a man 
soley to bring more and more 
bread into his house. 

But we forget: The heart is 
the storehouse of happiness. The 
head is the workshop of success. 
The home is the fountainhead 


CORNELIUS ’ 


((WNTY 


of stability and 
the hands are the 
of service. 

Check back through your activi- 
ties and see if these points are 
part of your teaching, preaching, 
and example. 

The ability to think. Agricul- 
ture needs people who can use 
their mind, reflect, consider, im- 
agine, remember, create, 
discipline their actions. 

The use of judgment. Not in 
the realm of criticism, but the 
ability to form opinions, weigh 
facts, make decisions, and choose 
action without emotion. 

The expression of speech, Too 
long others have spoken for in- 
dividuals and groups. A man in 
today’s, and to larger extent 
world needs to 
be able to express himself, on 
his feet, in a manner that is con- 
vincing, sincere, and clear. 

The 


standing. 


security. And 
handmaidens 


and 


in tomorrow’s 


development of 
The combination of 
knowledge, fact application, 
and ability to that will bring 
intelligent action to problems of 
everyday living. 

The creation of poise. 


under- 


This is 
balance, of personality, action, 
movement, and thought. 

The practice of compassion. 
The transfer of thought to 
others that brings feeling and 
understanding to their problems 
and leads to helping them in sit- 
uations of need. 

Each is an important part of 
good education. And as a leader, 
you have the priceless opportun- 
ity to teach your people, and 
show by action and by deed, that 
these are some of the necessary 
ingredients of Kappy living. 
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How to 
paint 
the country 
green 


The new “soil bank’’ authorized by Congress 
has two primary functions. 
The acreage reserve to reduce the amount of land 
in production 
The conservation reserve to divert croplands to 
soil-building grasses or trees. 
Authorities agree that this is one of the greatest in 
centives farmers have ever had to put tired croplands 
into soil-building grasses and 


legumes, or trees. 


Result: richer, greener, more productive lands. 
Even though soil bank lands may not be used for 
grazing or forage at present, there will be renewed 
interest in basic grassland crops and improved prac- 
tices in seed-bed preparation, fertilizing and seeding. 
Already there exists a wide choice of dependable 
grasses and legumes that may be drawn upon for soil 


bank planting in every section of the country. ‘The 
have been selected and adapted to regional and loca! 
soil, climate and other conditions through 
taking work by the USDA research activitie 
Conservation private 


pains 

Soil 
services and seedsmen and 
growers. 

New Holland, the headquarters for grassland farm 
ing, has led the way for years in the development 
and building of new and improved grassland ma 
chines. Advanced machines like New Holland's new 
family of spreaders are the backbone of any gra 
land farming program. 


The New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa 


‘'First in Grassland Farming’’ 
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This Combination 
Mean 


EKALE 


GREATER EGG PROFITS 


POULTRY 


MANAGEMENT 


Good Chix plus Good Management 
means Superior Performance 


A profitable poultry operation starts with 
the selection of good Chix. Years and years of 
selective breeding, by DeKalb poultry geneti- 
cists, have resulted in Chix, bred to mature ~ DEKALB 101— Here is the answer 
into vigorous, thrifty, profit-boosting white ay for the poultryman who sells 


egg layers. But, even the best birds available white eggs. The 101 is bred to 
produce lots of big white eggs on 


must be managed properly if they are to pro- leas feed. 


duce at top efficiency. Yes, GOOD CHIX and 


good management are “close kin’’ when it DEKALB This bird is also a 
comes to profitable egg production. But right S top-notch egg producer . . . well 


: ‘ known for its large, white, stron 
now, make sure you take the first, vital step to shelled eggs ‘eat ches ‘ie po 
greater profits... ORDER DEKALB CHIX. tomer’s eye. 


DEKALB CHIX - Tomorrow's White Egg Layer—TODAY! 


See your DEKALB Dealer or Nearest DEKALB 
Associate Hatchery and order DEKALB CHIX today! 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers and Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


DEKALB — The Profit-Making CHIX 
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